THE THEATRE. 


Hippolyte Clairon. 


By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


PART I. 


F an autobiography lying before me is worthy of credence, a 
curious incident occurred at the little town of Saint Wanon 
de Condé, near Condé, on the north-eastern frontier of France, 
during the carnival of 1723. In conformity with a custom long 
observed at this season, crowds of persons repaired to the houses 
of the wealthiest inhabitants, where, in conjunction with the 
local clergy, all in masquerade dress, they spent a day in some- 
what obstreperous merrymaking. One of the revellers, a semp- 
stress named Léris, was unexpectedly taken ill, and on being 
carried home was safely delivered of a daughter. Born 
prématurely, the child did not seem likely to live many hours, and 
a pious relative determined to have it baptised without delay. But 
the church was closed ; even the beadle had disappeared. In this 
strait the relative heard that several priests had gone to a 
particular house, and thither the little stranger was carried. In 
the midst of a motley gathering, with a band discoursing more or 
less exhilarating music, M. le Curé and his vicar were disporting 
themselves as harlequin and clown respectively. Finding the 
case urgent, they turned a sideboard into a font, procured what 
was necessary for the ceremony, ordered the musicians to stop 
fora few moménts, and, without divesting themselves of their 
grotesque dresses, gave the child a “ passport to the skies” under 
the names of Claire Joseph Hippolyte Latude. 
Before long, Mdme. Léris, apparently a widow, settled as an 
ouvriére in Paris, the Eldorado of rich and poor alike. It was in 
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circumstances hardly favourable to the cultivation of intelligence 
and tenderness of nature that Claire Léris passed her early life. 
Her mother was ignorant, violent, unsympathetic, cruel. Few 
ideas beyond the trade of a sempstress enlarged the girl’s mental 
horizon; no gleam of maternal affection relieved the sordid 
misery by which she was surrounded from the outset. Some 
unnamed friend taught her to read and write a little, but that 
was practically all. Apart from her Bible and church service, the 
only books she could obtain were stories of ghosts and sorcerers, 
in the truth of which she was led to repose implicit faith. 
Especially hard became her lot when she was deemed old enough 
to take a share in the work of plying needle and thread from morn 
till dewy eve. In her own words, she had a “ horror for the work 
of the hand,” and “ could not endure the thought of being only an 
ouvriére.” For this reason she did not respond to her mother’s 
expectations; threats and blows were rained upon her with a 
resolution equal to her own, and her existence was made as 
wretched as that of the most unfortunate waif and stray in the 
slums of the city. 

In the midst of this misery, at the age of eleven, she happened 
to witness a scene which did much to determine her future career. 
Mdme. Léris moved to a house exactly opposite Mdlle. Dange- 
ville’s, and Claire was often shut up in a dreary front room as a 
punishment for her obstinate disregard of the dignity and 
importance of labour. From the window here, standing upon a 
chair, she once saw the “idol of the parterre,” of whom she had 
never heard, take a dancing lesson in the presence of her family, 
with evidences of material comfort about her on every side. ‘‘ No 
charm that nature and youth could supply,” writes the spectator 
‘‘ was wanting in her. My very being came into my eyes; I lost 
none of her movements. Her exercise finished, the throng about 
her burst into applause, while her mother embraced her in a 
transport of affectionate pride. How much her fate differed from 
mine! I was seized with a profound emotion; my tears would 
not let me see any more. I left the window, and when I returned 
to it, the whole group had disappeared.” 

For some weeks, fearing that by avowing her experience she 
would prevent its renewal, the forlorn girl wisely kept her secret. 
Meanwhile, she knew no pleasure save that of being sent em 
pénitence to the room in question. ‘‘ Happily,” she writes, “my 
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mother’s business or bad temper condemned me to it rather fre- 
quently. I then flew to the window; the weather was in my 

favour. I saw to the furthest corner of the chamber of my 

divinity. I observed her as closely as possible, afterwards imitat- 

ing all she had done. My memory and application were such 

that those who came to the house believed I had received instruc- 

tion from masters. My deportment was no longer the same ; new 

ideas developed themselves in my mind.” Even her mother, as 

though to show that she was not an anomaly in the history of the 

human heart, began to testify some satisfaction in the growing 

intelligence and grace of her ill-treated offspring. Presently, 

anxious to know what her divinity was, Mdlle. Léris took into 

her confidence a man who occasionally looked in, and who had 

won her goodwill by not treating her exactly as a child. He 
at once set her cusiosity at rest, at the same time giving her 
a description of, and promising to take her to, the Comédie 
Francaise. Mdme. Léris, taught to believe that theatrical enter- 
tainments made one of the many roads to perdition, sternly set 
her face against the redemption of this promise, but was even- 
tually prevailed upon to give way. 

“Le Comte d’Essex” and “ Les Folies Amoureuses” composed 
the programme on the evening selected for Claire’s first visit to a 
playhouse. ‘“ It isnot in my power,” she says, ‘“‘to tell you what 
then passed in my mind. I only know that during the perform- 
ance and the rest of the evening I could not be made to eat or 
articulate a word. ‘Beast, go to bed!’ was all that I heard after 
my return home. Instead of goingto bed, however, I set myself 
to repeat what had been said and to imitate what had been done at 
the theatre. Onthe morrow, I confounded those who listened to 
me by reciting a hundred lines of the tragedy and two tiers of the 
afterpiece. But this feat of memory created less astonishment 
than the way in which I seized the pecularities of each player. I 
lisped like Grandval; I stammered like Poisson; I managed 
to illustrate the air fin of Mdlle. Dangeville,” the most sparkling 
of Lisettes; “and the air roide et froid of Mdlle. Balicourt. In‘a 
word, I was ‘regarded as a prodigy. On the other hand, my 

- mother declared with a frown that it would be better if I learnt to 
make a dress or chemise than think of suchtrumpery. At these 
words I lost control of myself. I said I would not be a semp- 
stress, as I wished to go on the stage. My mother replied with 
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curses and blows, adding that she would starve me to death or 
break every bone in my body unless I worked as she did. ‘In 
that case,’ I said, with all the firmness that could be expected in 
one so young,‘ you had better kill me at once, for I shall certainly 
be an actress if I live.’” 

Mdme. Léris, moved to an unexpected display of maternal 
tenderness by the reproaches of a neighbour, acceded to her 
daughter’s wishes on the somewhat difficult condition that by- 
gones should be bygones ; and Claire, having been introduced to 
and tutored by the actor Deshais, appeared at the Comédie 
Italienne in the name of Clairon—a variation upon that ef Claire 
—as the soubrette in a little comedy by Marivaux, ‘‘L’Ile des 
Esclaves,” originally produced there in 1725. Barely twelve 
years of age, of less than medium height, but rejoicing in a voice 
of unusual flexibility and sweetness, she at once made a mark in 
juvenile characters. ‘‘The applause I received ”—I again quote 
from the autobiography—“ consoled my mother for the course I 
had taken. I was provided with masters in writing, dancing, 
music, and Italian. My ardour and my memory surprised my 
instructors. I devoured all; I retained all. But my extreme 
youth, the smallness of my stature, a fear entertained by the 
famous Thomassin’’—an admirable Arlequin, whose real name 
was Antonio Vicentini, and who died soon afterwards—“ that my 
talents would injure the prospects, as yet undecided, of his 
daughters ”’—all this, combined with the want of powerful in- 
fluence in her favour, forced her, at the end of about twelve 
months, to seek fortune elsewhere. 

Lanoue had then entered into his partnership with Madlle. 
Gautier in the management of what was rather loosely called the 
Rouen company. Mdlle. Clairon joined it to play a few 
parts in the drama proper, sing in comic opera, and dance in 
the ballets, her mother, whose scruples were not proof against 
a sense of self-interest, accompanying her as opener of boxes and 
distributor of tickets. That the young actress-singer found much 
encouragement to persevere in her self-elected calling there can 
be little doubt. No one without celebrity is made the subject of 
a book, and an honour of this kind soon fell to her lot. Foiled in 
an attempt to win her affections, a fellow player, Guillard de 
Labataille, concocted a “‘ Histoire de Mdlle. Cronel Cléron, dite 
Frétillon, Actrice de la Comédie de Rouen, Ecrite par Elle- 
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Méme,” in which she was represented as having been engaged in 
many disgraceful adventures. It is significant of the position she 
then occupied that this infamous libel ran through ten editions. 
“I was at Havre,” she tells us, “‘ when it appeared. . My anguish 
was beyond all expression. I returned to Rouen in an agony of 
apprehension, but only to find the same public and the same 
friends as before.” If at this time her private life was above 
reproach, as she asserts it to have been, it soon presented oppor- 
tunities toscandal. Persistently urged by her splenetic mother to 
espouse an old member of the company—a persecution once 
emphasised by the levelling of a pistol at her head—she sought 
and found a protector ina man who could not make her his wife. 

Mdlle. Gautier and Lanoue broke up the troupe to make débuts 
in Paris; and Clairon, then in her twenty-second year, with her 
gifts so far developed that Sarrasin, chancing to see her play 
Eriphyle, predicted that she would be one of the pillars of the 
Comédie Frangaise, put herself at the head of some players on 
the point of going to Ghent for the diversion of the English troops 
scattered over the Low Countries. Here, however, no histrionic 
or social triumph could afford her pleasure. In her own words, 
** I was neither flattered by the suffrages I won, nor tempted by 
the large fortune which my Lord M—— placed at my disposal. 
The contempt which the English nation affected for mine ren- 
dered them all unendurable in myeyes. It was impossible for me 
to hear them without anger.” Nor was she at the pains to con- 
ceal her sentiments; and the hated foreigners, thinking that 
without her the company would be shorn of all its attractions, 
made her a sort of prisoner. From this durance she escaped to 
Dunkirk, where, through the medium of the Commandant, she 
received from the Court an order to appear at the Opéra in Paris 
as the double of Mdlle. Lemaure. Probably her patriotic attitude 
towards the English had something to do with this recognition of 
her claims. 

Her stay at Moliére’s theatre was not to be of long duration. 
It is true that ‘she seemed likely to endow the opera with a new 
charm. ‘“ Having a voice of extraordinary compass,” she writes, 
**T had the good fortune, though only a very mediocre musician, 
to succeed.” Reams of verses were penned in her praise, the 
following being elicited by her singing and acting as the heroine 
in Danchet’s “ Hésione ” :— 
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Hier, a leur gré, tes sons mélodieux, 

Belle Clairon, moissonaient le suffrage ; 

Et tes attraits, toujours victorieux, 
Montraient Vénus, et frappaient davantage. 
Tous les Amours venaient te rendre hommage, 
T’applaudissaient; c’était 4 qui mieux mieux. 
L’ainé de tous, quoique d’humeur volage, 
S’est pour jamais établi dans tes yeux. 

Qui I’a fixe? C’est ton air gracieux. 

Oui, je l’ai vu; j’étais dans le parterre, 
Lorsqu 4 sa mére il a fait ces adieux : 

Tant que Clairon restera sur la terre, 

Je ne veux point retourner dans les Cieux. 


But “ so little talent,” she adds, “‘ was needed in this theatfe for 
appearing to have much of it, so little merit did I find in following 
only the modulations of the musician, the tone of the coulisses 
displeased me so thoroughly, the mediocrity of the appointments 
made the necessity of demeaning oneself so absolute, that at 
the end of four months I sent in my resignation.” 

From the Opéra, at the request of the Gentlemenof the Chamber, 
she went over to the Comédie Frangaise as an intended double of 
Mdlle. Dangeville in the soubrettes. Her experience of tragedy 
was as yet very slight; she knew only five leading characters in 
this department, and had heard each only once or twice. Never- 
theless, on learning from the “ semainiers,” as a number of players 
who governed the Comédie in rotation were called, that the laws 
of the theatre required a combination of all or many kinds of 
histrionic talent, she impulsively determined to begin as a votary 
of Melpomene. ‘My proposition,” she tells us, ‘‘ was received 
with coolness and disdain. Piqued, I adhered to it in a manner 
to show that I had a head which required a little management. 
It was then suggested that I should play Inés or Aricie in 
‘Phédre.’ I replied that such parts were too small for me 
(que c’etait trop peu de chose), and that I should play Phédre 
herself. I did not know how great Mdlle. Dumesnil was in this 
part ; I had not been to the Comédie since the ‘ Comte d’Essex’ 
night. Everybody laughed; I was assured that the audience 
would not allow me to finish the first act. I became hot with 
indignation, but had the pride to carry me through. ‘ Messieurs,’ 
I said, ‘that is certainly possible. But the question is whether I 
am to appear or not. I have the right to choose my part. I 
play Phédre or nothing!’” And in the end, probably with the 
most dismal forebodings on the part of the semainiers, she was 
allowed to have her way. 
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No début could have been attended with more splendid success 
than that which the semainiers expected to create a riot in the 
theatre. Beginning on September 19, 1743, with Lanoue 
and Sarrasin probably looking on from the wings, it comprised 
performances of Phédre, Dorine in “ Tartuffe,” Zénobie in 
‘‘ Rhadamiste,” Ariane in Thomas Corneille’s tragedy, and the 
“‘Electra” of Crébillon. ‘‘The players,” says the Mercure de 
France, in its stately and self-possessed style, “‘have revived Racine’s 
tragedy of ‘ Phédre.’ Mdlle. Clairon, a new actress, has appeared 
in it for the first time. She represented the principal personage 
amidst general applause.” Seldom, indeed, had the most difficult 
of Racine’s heroines met with so noble a representative, and the 
actors who had predicted her failure must have glanced at each 
other in mingled wonderment and pleasure as the curtain fell. 
Her Dorine seems to have been unsatisfactory, but any ground 
she may have lost here was more than recovered by her subse- 
quent essays in tragedy. Perhaps the general verdict of the town 
was best summed up in some graceful lines by Voltaire, to the 
effect that she was the greatest actress yet possessed by the 
French stage. Mdlle. Dumesnil, it was at least certain, found in 
her a formidable rival; and early in November, about seven 
weeks after her first appearance, she became a soci¢taire of the 
Comédie. 

It must have been simply from motives of self-interest that the 
players hastened to receive the newcomer. Her presence among 
them was not likely to promote the internal harmony upon which 
so much of their well-being depended. High-spirited to a fault, 
she never failed to express her opinion, to uphold her real or 
fancied rights, to repay a slight with compound interest, or to set 
her face against any act unworthy of the “ comédiens du Roi.” 
Her manner behind the scenes is said to have been marked by a 
“‘disdainful hauteur.” But to this fiery and unaccommodating 
temper she united a histrionic power obviously destined to be a 
mine of wealth for the home of the poetic drama. Her acting 
had sufficient warmth of imagination to transport the auditor out 
of himself. Most of her contemporaries concur in allowing her to 
have been a woman of genius. Nor was her execution unequal to 
the glowing energy of her conceptions. By the working of her 
symmetrical countenance, with or without the aid of her usually 
fine voice, “‘ she painted,” says Thomas, the eulogist of Descartes 
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“all the passions—hatred, rage, indignation, sorrow, love, 
humanity, gaiety, joy. Nay, she painted the passions in all their 
shades and differences. In terror, for example, she expressed 
affright, fear, embarassment, surprise, uneasiness.” In the 
words of a Danish writer, “ she went through a number of oppo- 
site feelings, soft melancholy, despair, languid tenderness, raving 
fury, scorn, and melting love. She was wonderful at these 
transitions. But she never put off the woman; in the midst of 
violent rage she was always feminine. When she beat her fore- 
head with such a cloudy look, with such a cry, we were all 
aghast.” Unlike the chief actresses of her time, who neglected 
some passages in order to produce greater effect in others, she 
elaborated her characters in the minutest details, subordinating 
all to the development and illustration of a definite idea. But it 
was to art rather than nature that she owed her early triumphs. 
In her, perhaps, the craft of the player reached its highest 
recorded point. Her style, without being exactly stagey, was 
measured, severe, statuesque. It is said that she never gave 
way to a sudden impulse ; all her tones and gestures had been 
carefully rehearsed beforehand. Dexterously concealed, this 
artificiality was not without a potent charm, even to playgoers 
enamoured of the school of acting restored during the past thirty 
years. Her step, her attitudes, her facial expression, the motions 
of her head and arms and hands—all had a dignity and grace 
which captivated the eye as closely as her acting in other respects 
did the imagination and the understanding :— 


Quelle grace, quel feu, quelle aimable peinture, 
Clairon, tu réunis dans ton jeu séducteur ! 

Ce que l’Art, joint 4 la Nature 

Peut former de plus enchanteur. 

Cent fois, te voyant sur la sctne 

Ravir les suffrages divers, 

J'ai cru que c’était Melpoméne 

Qui récitait ses propres vers. 


Mdlle. Dumesnil, partly by reason of her more natural method, 
remained supreme in the combination of tragic force with pathos 
and tenderness ; but in characters of the sterner type, especially 
those including an element of lofty and inflexible pride, Clairon 
well merited the eulogium bestowed upon her by Voltaire. Medée, 
Phédre, Hermione, Zénobie, Didon, Cléopatre, acquired from her 
a new interest and freshness. Fortunately, her early and instant 
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success did not delude her into a beliefthat she had little to learn. 
From the outset she made her art a subject of profound and 
unremitting study. Her private rehearsals, indeed, were so many 
that she insensibly acquired a rather theatrical air off the stage— 
an air which, joined to the haughtiness already mentioned, 
exposed her at times to no little mdicule. But that ridicule was 
often blended with a feeling of admiration quite unconnected 
with her histrionic gifts. If her wretched and untended child- 
hood had to some extent embittered her temper, as was probably 
the fact, it did not prevent her from rising to a high pitch of self- 
denying generosity towards those whom she esteemed. 


(To be concluded in our next Number.) 


Desdemona. 


** Cold, cold, my girl—cold as thy chastity.”--OTHELLO, 


RAW back the velvet curtains, let the light 
Rush wonderingly in! She will not say 
The sunbeams dazzle her. . . . Eternal Night 
Hath closed for her the portals of the Day. 
Look you how fair she is! as fair as when 
She smiled on Cassio—prithee, where’s her wrong ?— 
One woman, sure, doth smile on many men! 
*Twas but a little discord in the song, 
A little jarring of the notes—a string 
Snapt as the minstrel was about to sing, 
But jealous Love threw down his lute and wept, 
Calling for music, when all music slept, 
Save “ willow, willow!” dying in the air,— 
The last faint utt’rance of a soul’s despair ! 
Marie CoRELLI. 
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“¢Faust. 
LYCEUM THEATRE, 1885. 


DEDICATED TO HENRY IRVING. 


HE curtain rises! and, as in a dream, 

Or by the wave of a magician’s wand, 
The theatre-lights grow dim, and lo, we see 
An old-time city, peaceful, fair, and quaint, 
A grand cathedral, through whose portals float 
Echoes of music, noble, grand, and pure— 
Now, in the rise and fall of organ notes, 
Then, in glad voices, hailing Easter-morn— 
Blending with joyous peals of chiming bells, 
Mirror’d by peaceful sights and sounds is told 
The strange old story, which will never lose 
Its mighty hold upon the hearts of men, 
Whilst tempest rages between Right and Wrong, 
Which threaten oft to tear the soul in twain ! 


As in a magic mirror, we behold 

The counterpart of countless human lives ; 

We see a man, studious, thoughtful, wise, 

Within whose heart hot passions long have slept, 
Till comes the Tempter, waking them to life! 
And lo! they leap and course through ev’ry vein. 
Quick to the winds he flings his honour, fame, 
His peace of mind, and all he once held dear ! 
‘Give me my love,” he cries, ‘‘and I am yours!” 
Step after step, we trace his downward course, 
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From the dark hour, which seals the compact dread, 
To one, more awful still, when Love’s bright dream— 


So sweet, so brief—is o’er, and close around 
His restless soul are drawn the Tempter’s chains— 
Those iron links which once seemed light as air! 
And nought remains, save endless bitter shame 
And agonised remorse. For has he not 
Dragged with him, in his fall, another soul 
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Down from the throne of stainless innocence, 
To fade and die, a crushed and broken flow’r ? 
Then falls the curtain, for the tale is told. 


We wake, as from a trance, and once again 
Take up the burden of our daily life ; 

But the remembrance of those wondrous scenes 
Becometh not—as others oft have done— 
Nought but a dim and misty memory : 

Nay, for the foremost actors of our time— 
Whose constant aim it is to realize 

The grand ideal of a noble art— 

Teach to the world great lessons in this play, 
Which may, perchance, sink deep in human hearts 
When floods of pulpit-orat’ry have failed ! 


Are there no modern Fausts in this our land, 
Willing to barter all—aye, their own souls, 

That they may taste of some forbidden fruit 

Which grows in Pleasure’s broad and flow’r-strewn path? 
May not to such—through pastime—be revealed 
(Ere toll the death-knell o’er a wasted life, 

Ere sound the awful words “‘ Too late, too late’’! ) 
How serpents lurk beneath the bright-hued flow’rs ? 
How that the fruit, so pleasant to the eye, 
Crumbles, like Dead-Sea apples, at the touch, 

And whither tends that pathway once so fair ? 


Fair dainty maidens—lovely, bright, and pure, 
Shielded with tender care from ev’ry ill, 

And finding life but one glad summer day— 

Here catch a glimpse of the great Tempter’s pow’r 
O’er a lost soul which once was white as their’s! ° 
And so, if e’er across their sunny path 

Falleth the shadow of a ruined life— 

Of one “ who loved, not wisely, but too well,” 

But reapeth now, in tears and anguish sore, 

The bitter harvest, sown in days gone by : 
Perchance, at that sad sight, the memory 

May steal, like solemn music, o’er the heart— 

Of a pale, weary face and mournful eyes, 
Raised to the Holy Mother’s sacred shrine, 
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There, pouring forth in sad, despairing words, 
Heart-broken penitence and tearful pray’r ; 
Whose grief God’s holy angels soothed at last ! 
Ah! who can tell but that remembered scene 
May cause the cold disdainful thought to die 
Unuttered ? For shall erring mortals dare 

To shrink away, as from a loathsome thing— 
To swell the chorus of the world’s harsh scorn 
’Gainst one on whom, with pity, angels gaze ? 
Nay! rather their’s to speak the gentle words 
That fall like balm upon the wounded heart, 
The crystal words that cause the flow’r of Hope 
To bloom, and brighten a despondent life. 








A play we call it! Aye, ’tis more than that ; 
It shadows forth a great reality ! 

Leading us forth to touch the borderland 

Of that vast world—so close about us all, 
And yet invisible to mortal eyes— 

Wherein, till Time itself shall be no more, 
A truceless war is ever sternly waged 

*Twixt pow’rs of God, and our great Enemy 
For the possession of the souls of men! 


And ev'ry pilgrim on life’s toilsome road 

Doth stand—sooner, or late—where two ways meet ; 
And there, must make that choice ’twixt God and Sin, 
On which the future destiny depends! 

For, maybe, Duty’s path looks rough and bare, 

While Pleasure lures to some fair sunny mead, 

And sore temptations press the struggling soul 

To choose the evil and refuse the good. 

Who knows, some day may flash the memory 

Of Faust’s sad story and its mournful end— 

When, stripped of all his tinsel bravery, 

At last Incarnate Evil stood revealed ! 

God in His mercy grant, then, too, may come 

A strange new strength to the once fainting heart— 

A pow’r to fight against the subtle Foe— 

Till turns the Tempter, back to whence he came: 

And one more soul is gained for God and Heav'n! 
EFFIE M. AYLING. 
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John Henderson. 


By AUSTIN BRERETON. 


OHN HENDERSON was of the school, but not an imitator, 
J of David Garrick. His life is instructive as an example of 
success attained by perseverance. London, at first, denied him a 
home. Bath gave him a welcome, and in this city, so full of 
theatrical associations, he worked bravely, and achieved legitimate 
fame. When he did reach the goal of every actor’s ambition, he 
found himself surrounded with enemies, not the least of whom 
was Garrick himself. But his talents were recognised in the 
metropolis, and when his life came to a close, at the early age of 
thirty-eight, it was with an honourable and brilliant record. 
Henderson, who was descended from Scottish Presbyterians and 
English Quakers, was born in Goldsmith-street, Cheapside. The 
exact date of his birth is not known, but he was baptised on 
March 8, 1747, a few days after his birth. A year later, his 
father, an Irish factor, died, leaving his widow and two sons but 
slenderly provided for. When two years of age, the boy was 
removed by his mother to Newport Pagnel, Buckinghamshire, 
where he remained ten years, going afterwards to a boarding 
school at Hemel Hempstead, where he resided little more than 
twelve months. He then returned to London, and, having a taste 
for drawing, was apprenticed to Fournier. The boy had to drive 
his master when he went out to give drawing lessons, and to clean 
the chaise and rub down the horse on returning home. But 
young Henderson did other work as well at this time, for he made 
a drawing which was exhibited at the Society of Arts and Sciences, 
and obtained a premium, in 1767. Leaving Fournier, Henderson 
went to reside with a near relation, a silversmith of considerable 
business, in St. James’s-street, with whom it was intended he 
should enter into partnership. But the death of this relation put 
an end to the scheme. Hereafter, he bent his attention to the 
stage, but before he could obtain a footing on it he had to undergo 
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a long and somewhat severe struggle. In his boyish days his 
mother had placed in his hands a volume of Shakespeare, and he 
had become possessed with an idea of representing on the stage 
characters which he had seen in his mind’s eye. His first intro- 
duction was to George Garrick and resulted in a rebuff, Mr. 
Garrick declaring that his voice was so feeble that he could not 
possibly convey articulate sounds to the audience of any theatre. 
Nothing daurted, he pursued his favourite object, and, having 
formed an acquaintance with a bookseller at whose shop David 
Garrick was often to be seen, and through whom he obtained an 
introduction to the great actor. But Garrick would have nothing 
to say to the youngaspirant. An application to the elder Colman 
was treated with lofty contempt. At length Henderson made 
his first bow in public, at the Pope’s Head, Islington, where he 
delivered Garrick’s “‘Ode on the Shakespeare Jubilee,” for the 
benefit of an inferior actor. After dancing attendance upon 
Garrick for more than two years, Henderson prevailed upon him 
to grant an audience to him. The manager declared that his voice 
was not sufficiently melodious or clear, or his pronunciation 
articulate enough; or, to use his own words, “‘ that he had in his 
mouth too much wool or worsted, which he must absolutely get rid 
of before he would be fit for Drury Lane stage.” Garrick got rid 
of Henderson by sending him with a letter of introduction to the 
manager of the theatre at Bath, where he was engaged at the 
munificent salary of a guinea a week. 

His first appearance on the stage was made on October 6, 1772, 
his first character being Hamlet, “by a young gentleman.” 
Assuming the name of Courtney, he played Richard III. on the 
21st of the same month. These characters were speedily followed 
by Benedick, Macbeth, Captain Bobadil, Bayes, Don Felix, the 
Earl of Essex, Hotspur (on December 26, when he played under 
his own name), Fribble, King Lear, Hastings, Alonzo, Alzuama— 
a pretty good round of parts for anyone of twenty-five years of 
age to attempt! He performed in tragedy and farce every night 
during the season, and his fame rapidly rose. He returned to 
London in the summer of 1773, where he did not engage in any 
theatre, and in the [autumn went back to Bath, adding to his 
repertory the characters of Pierre, Don John, Comus, Othello, 
Archer, Ranger, Sir John Brute, Belville in ‘The School 
for Wives,” Henry II., Beverley in ‘“‘ The Man of Business,” and 
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Zanga. During this season Garrick, ever jealous of a rival near 
the throne, saw Henderson, and wrote from Bath—‘‘ His Don 
John is a comic Cato, and his Hamlet is a mixture of tragedy, 
comedy, pastoral farce, and nonsense ; he has a manner of paving, 
when he would be emphatic, that is ridiculous, and must be 
changed, or he would not be suffered near the Bedford Coffee- 
house.” Applications for engagements were vainly made to 
Garrick and Foote, and it was not until an accident happened that 
he obtained an opening in London. In 1777, the elder Colman 
purchased the patent of the “‘ Little Theatre” in the Haymarket 
from Samuel Foote, and, being in want of a novelty, engaged 
Henderson. The result was an instantaneous success, and, in 
thirty-four nights, four thousand five hundred pounds—a large sum 
for those days—flowed into the treasury. His first part on the 
London stage was Shylock, on June 11. This was quickly succeeded 
by Hamlet, Leon, Falstaff in “ Henry IV.” and in “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” Richard III., Don John, and Bayes. 


Henderson had to contend against considerable physical disadvan- . 


tages ; his eye wanted expression, his figure was not well modelled 
and hisvoice was too thin for passion and not sufficiently soft forlove. 
But against these defects he had a bright intelligence in his favour. 
His merits were greater than his defects. His mind was analytic, 
and he showed the inner working, the soul, of every character 
which he interpreted. Mrs. Siddons thought him the embodiment 
of feeling and intelligence. Itis not surprising, therefore, that his 
first season in London was a success. Garrick was green with envy. 
After seeing Henderson as Shylock, he remarked that ‘‘ Tubal was 
very creditably performed, indeed!” Enemies were still at work, 
and a friend of the actor’s thought it necessary to take up the 
cudgels in his defence. Accordingly there was published, during 
Henderson’s first season at the Haymarket, a pamphlet entitled 
‘* A Genuine Narrative of the Theatrical Transactions of Mr. John 
Henderson, the Bath Roscius,” in which the actor’s cause was 
warmly espoused, and which ran through at least two editions. 
Colman gave him a free benefit, from which he derived a large 
sum, and before the winter he was engaged by Sheridan, who had 
succeeded Garrick at Drury Lane, for two years, at a salary of 
ten pounds a week, and with an indemnification from his articles 
with the Bath manager. In the summer of 1778, he went to 
Ireland, where he was most favourably received. On January 13, 
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1779, he married a Wiltshire maiden with a fortune of five 
thousand pounds. After visiting Ireland again, he moved to 
Covent Garden at an increased salary. Now as much courtedas 
he had been previously despised by the managers, he dictated his 
own terms, and swayed the public by his genius. During the last 
three months of his life he frequently played long and arduous 
characters. His final appearance before the footlights was made 
on November 3, 1785, when he acted Horatius in “The Roman 
Father,” a tragedy founded on Corneille by William Whitehead, 
who succeeded Colley Cibber as Poet Laureate. An attack of 
brain-fever terminated in his death,at Buckingham-street, Strand, 
on November 25 of the same year. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, where he rests, in Poet’s Corner, beside Garrick, 
Sheridan, and Dickens, and where he has for company such 
famous players, in addition to Garrick, as Betterton, the first Mrs. 
Barry, Anne Oldfield, Mrs. Bracegirdle, and Cibber. 

Henderson’s Falstaff was his best performance. Kemble and 
Munden, who all their lives longed to play the merry knight, were 
deterred from so doing by the remembrance of Henderson’s ex- 
cellence in it. There was, however, a mixture of the old woman 
with that of the old man in his performance; but he laughed 
throughout the entire part, and his laugh, like that of Dora 
Jordan, was irresistible to his audience. His Benedick was quite 
as good as Garrick’s ; his Shylock was excellent, and it is worthy 
of note that he was the first actor who differently pointed this 
passage :— 


‘“‘ Signor Antonio, many a time and oft, on the Rialto,” 


‘*Many a time and oft” was generally considered a’ common 
proverbial expression, but Henderson pointed it thus :— 


‘«‘ Signor Antonio, many a time, and oft on the Rialto”; 


thus implying that Antonio had not only generally “ rated” him, 
but oft on the Rialto, “where merchants most do congregate.” 
Henderson made a powerful impression in Cumberland’s tragedy, 
‘‘The Mysterious Husband,” and he was unexcelled, save by 
Garrick, in the murder scene in “ Macbeth,” while his Iago was 
a masterly impersonation. His Sir Giles Overreach was also a 
fine rendering of the character, though somewhat too painfully 
elaborated, a fault generally to be found with his acting. His 
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Hamlet was only a creditable performance. Garrick-worshippers 
found fault with it because in the closet scene he did not, on 
seeing the ghost, upset the chair—‘‘ Mr. Garrick, sir, always 
overthrew the chair.” 

Henderson understood French and spoke it fluently. He has 
left behind him a few poetical pieces which prove him to have 
been a man of taste and humour. There is not a single blemish 
upon his private character. Asa reader, he was unequalled. In 
the Lent of 1785 he entered into a partnership with Thomas 
Sheridan to deliver public readings at the Freemason’s Hall. The 
serious passages were allotted to Sheridan, the comic ones to 
Henderson. Sheridan chiefly gave selections from his ‘‘ Lectures 
on Oratory,” which were generally dull and heavy, but his recita- 
tion of ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast” was animated and expressive to a 
great degree. His delivery of Shenstone’s “Elegy on Jessé” : 
was, however, cold and languid. On the other hand, Henderson’s Y. 
recitations from Sterne, and his recital of ‘ John Gilpin,” were 
irresistibly diverting ; his rendering of the latter made Cowper’s é 
tale, previously unknown, popular all over the kingdom. The 7 
readings were attended with vast success, and would have been i 
continued but for Henderson’s early death. 

Henderson founded the Shandean Club, which was held in 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. Shortly after his death, his 
“Letters and Poems” with “‘ Anecdotes of his Life,” by John My 
Ireland, a rambling but otherwise inoffensive book, was published. jl 
A picture of him, by Gainsborough, hangs in the Garrick Club. r 
The portrait illustrating this memoir is engraved from a painting Fs 
by George Romney, and represents him in the character of # 
Macbeth. : 
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First Appearances. 


DAVID GARRICK. 


By Prrcy FITZGERALD. 


HE fascinating opportunity of trial, when, after an houror two’s 
terrible probation, the obscure candidate is acclaimed with 
rapture, and awakes next morning “ to find himself famous” and 
his fortune made, is confined to but a few professions—to the 
orator, lawyer, writer, and, above all, to the player. The latter, 
however, most reaps the fruit of the exquisite delirium of unex- 
pected success. There are the critical audience, the lights, the hum 
of expectation, the cold distrust, the extorted applause all changed 
into a whirl of enthusiasm, and the rapture of unmistakable 
approval, gathering as it goes. But there have been few of these 
great triumphs—scarcely half a dozen in all. 

How often, as we turn to some old faded play-bill, the eye falls 
on the simple announcement: “ Juliet, by Miss (her first 
appearance on any stage)” ; or, it might be Juliet’s young lover, “ by 
a gentleman ; his first appearance.” This business-like, prosaic 
announcement has often significantly represented a life, a romance, 
decades of years, during which the public stock of harmless 
pleasure has been increased, together with vast sums of money 
produced. It seems, as we look,to have the power of a cabalistic 
charm. Often it has meant no more than the lighting of the 
candles, put out when the night was over ; with it, perhaps, put out 
for ever, the pretensions of the candidate. , Often it has betokened 
something almost tragic; all staked upon the cast of a die; in- 
different, perhaps unjust judgment, with failure, from which there 
has been no recovery. 

On the other hand, how exquisite and enviable, beyond all other 
sensations, the waking next morning from one dream to another 
—to the delicious sense of victory and success assured; the 
change from poverty to wealth, from doubt to certainty; to say 
nothing of the welcome incidents of flattering compliments, 
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congratulations, invitations. Few, however, have enjoyed these 
triumphs, and there is such a level of excellence nowadays that 
the contrast between mediocrity and the higher excellence is not 
likely to strike so effectively as it did before. 

Strictly speaking, these grand successes and attendant ovations 
do not wait on First Appearances. There is really no instance of a 
person stepping straight from the street on the stage and being 
thus acclaimed tumultuously. There has always been some 
practice and training in obscure places. Still, these successes 
may be appropriately defined “‘ first appearances,” as it is the first 
appeal to the legitimate judges and to those who are best entitled to 
judge on the claim. Hitherto the postulant has been merely in 
the schools. Still, we can boast of one actor, and of one only, 
who may be said to have been an exception, and who succeeded 
almost without training or practice. This, it will be guessed, was 
David Garrick. 

It seems like a romance. Here was an officer’s son amusing 
himself in town, while affecting to follow the calling of a wine 
merchant, attending theatres and green-rooms; small of person, 
though a neatly-made, “‘ spract”” young man, with neither practice 
in stage-business or acting beyond amateur work, yet appearing 
at a small London theatre and taking the audience, as it is called, 
by storm. 

A young fellow of a prudent and discreet character, such as he 
was, felt that the difficulties of his adopting the stage as a profes- 
sion were almost insurmountable. His relations were all of the 
most respectable and sober kind, whom such a step would have 
outraged. His father had been an officer of French extraction, 
and his father’s relations—the Fermignacs, strict Huguenots— 
well-to-do merchants, were settled at Carshalton. His uncle 
and sisters at Lichfield enjoyed the friendship and favour of the 
leading families of the neighbourhood. Failure, or even mediocre 
success, would bring not only disgrace but forfeiture of all hope of 
assistance and protection. This terror, as it almost seemed to 
be, was before him, even after he had taken the serious step. 
The attraction, however, was irresistible, and, instead of attending 
to his wine—the offices were in some of the old buildings that 
stood where Adelphi Terrace now stands—he was haunting the 
Green-rooms, and courting favour with such players as Macklin 
and the noted or notorious Woffington. He was also intimate with 
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the managers of two patent theatres, as well as with Giffard, who 
then directed a place of amusement in what is now the Minories, 
or Goodman’s Fields, as it was then called, a new theatre where 
plays were “given gratis,’ the charge being nominally made 
for a concert, a trick which could not have borne serious discus- 
sion for a moment. 

Goodman’s Fields, however, was a new and beautiful house 
built by an architect of reputation, and handsomely decorated. 
It would appear to have been about the size of the present Royalty 
Theatre. Its advertisement figured in the daily papers with those 
of the patent houses. One night, when a harlequinade was being 
performed, the harlequin became indisposed, the young wine 
merchant being at hand, put on the mask and played two or 
three scenes. Not long after Mr. Giffard took some of his com- 
pany ‘‘on tour” down to Ipswich, and the young man went with 
the party. There he appeared as Aboan in Southern’s play of 
**Oronooko,” assuming the name of Mr. Lyddal. He also 
appeared as Chamont in “‘ The Orphan.” He was received with 
favour, and tried other characters, comic as well as tragic. Yates, 
long one ofthe pillars of Drury Lane, used to relate anecdotes of. 
the expedition ; and one of the Giffards, who lived up to seventy 
years ago, used to boast that the young wine merchant had played 
Osric to his Hamlet. Returning to town quite fixed in his purpose 
of making the stage his profession, he applied to the managers of 
the patent theatres for an engagement, but was refused.* 

At this time there were only the two patent theatres of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden to which the aspirant could turn his 
eyes when hoping for a chance to display his talents. And it isa 
matter of surprise why the young Mr. Garrick, who was behind 
the scenes at the greater houses, and knew the managers and 
players, did not make his venture in either of those places. The 
reason appears to have been dread of offending his highly reputable 
family in Lichfield. He was, as is well known, an officer’s son ; 
his family was on intimate terms with the leading people living 
near the city ; and in the case of failure he would have brought 
discredit on the family name and have been cut off from 





*Thepantomime at Goodman’s Fields, which was strictly the occasion of Garrick’s 
first appearance on any stage, was called ‘ Harlequin’s Student; or, A Tale of 
Pantomime, with a representation of Shakespeare’s Monument.” Yates, whose 
vemplacant he was, played Harlequin. 
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all chances of assistance from his relatives. The failure at 
Goodman’s Fields Theatre, a little obscure house in the Minories, 
would never have been heard of, or soon forgotten. 

It was now the fateful night—the memorable 19th of October, 
1741. We can call up the scene—the small, but elegantly 
decorated theatre, far away in the Minories, to which the 
neophyte’s friends and supporters had journeyed from the 
coffee-houses and streets about Covent Garden. The house, it 
was said, was by no means full. The ceiling was decorated in 
the French manner, crowded with figures and painted historical 
scenes. There were many in the audience who could, sixty and 
seventy years later, relate the events of that night. Old Macklin 
always imagined he had been present; but I find that he was 
playing that night at another theatre. Taylor, the oculist; 
** Gentleman” Smith, the first Charles Surface; and Yates, the 
comedian, whose wife took part in the play, were among these. 
There was also a worthy Lichfield gentleman, Mr. Swinfen, who 
had an interest in the young man, and who has left an account of 
the night. 

The bill had been given at length in the morning papers, with 
the announcement—“ The part of King Richard by a gentleman 
who never appeared on any stage,” a long-established form of 
stage fiction. There are collectors of ‘‘ Garrick bills,” and one 
virtuoso has one almost complete; but it may be doubted if any 
one possesses the bill of this night. Some seventy years ago “ Mr. 
Smith, of Lisle-street,”’ we are told, had a reprint made of a copy 
in his possession. Here it is, reprinted once more from my own 
copy, which itself is a rarity :— 


GOODMAN’S FIELDS. 





At the THEATRE in Goodman's Fields, This Day, 
will be Performed 


A Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
DIVIDED INTO Two ParTs. 
TICKETS AT THREE, Two, AND ONE SHILLING. 
Places for the Boxes to be taken at the FLEECE TAVERN, near the THEATRE 


N.B.—Between the Two Parts of the Concert 
Will be presented an Historical Play, called the 


LIFE AND DEATH OF 

King Richard the Third, 
CONTAINING THE DISTRESSES OF K. Henry VI., 

The artful acquisition of the Crown by King Richard, 
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The Murder of Young King Edward V. and his Brother in the Tower, 
Tue LANDING OF THE EARL OF RICHMOND, 
And the Death of King Richard in the memorable Battle 
of Bosworth Field, being the last that was fought 
’ Between the Houses of York and Lancaster: with 
many other true Historical Passages. 


The Part of King Richard bya GENTLEMAN 
(Who never appeared on any Stage). 


King Henry, by Mr. Giffard. Richmond, Mr. Marshall 
Prince Edward, by Miss HIPPISLEY. Duke of York, Miss NAYLOR. 
Duke of Buckingham, Mr. PATERSON. Duke of Norfolk, Mr, BLAKES. 
Lord Stanley, Mr. PAGETT. 
Oxford, Mr. VAUGHAN. Tressel, Mr. W. GIFFARD. Catesby, 
Mr. MARR. Ratcliff, Mr. CROFTS. 
Blunt, Mr. NAYLOR. Zyrrel, Mr. PUTTENHAM. L, Mayor, Mr. DUNSTALL. 
The Queen, Mrs. STEEL. Duchess of York, Mrs. YATES. 
And the Part of Lady Anne, by Mrs. GIFFARD, 


With 
ENTERTAINMENTS OF DANCING 


By Mons, FromeE(N)T, Madame Devatt, and the two Masters and Miss GRANIER. 
To which will be added a Ballad Opera, of One Act, called 


The Virgin Unmask’d. 
The Part of Luy, by Miss HIPPISLEY. 
Both of which will be Performed Gratis by Persons for their Diversion. 


The Concert will begin exactly at Six o’clock. 


The quaint description of the play—‘“‘ The distresses of K. 
Henry,” ‘‘ the artful acquisition of the Crown,” will be noted, as 
well as the curious finale, that “‘ both,” meaning the two dramas, 
would be performed gratis by persons for their diversion. The 
charge for tickets was for the concert of music, a trick to avoid 
penalties. The leading support of the postulant was drawn from 
the manager’s family, he himself, his brother and wife (née 
Lyddal) taking characters, while the Richmond came from the 
Theatre Royal, Smock Alley, Dublin, an actor named Marshall. 
“The rest is silence,” at least as to the merit of any of the 
party. 

Now, the first part of the concert is over, and the portion 
*‘ given gratis” is about to commence. The curtain rises, and 
the young man, small of stature but bright in countenance, steps 
on. It was noted that he was nervous or disconcerted for a second 
or two, but recovered at once. The moment he set to work, it 
was seen—with surprise, we are told—that the character, and the 
varying emotions .of the character, were repeated in his face. 
The different passions he was expressing in words were legible 
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there. We may smile at this obvious mode of interpretation, but 
how few of our own players cultivate the art of expression. The 
audiences were accustomed to a mechanical form of delivery, 
and “‘the great Quin,” as he was then considered, kept his voice at 
an elevation, alternated with sudden and unmeaning depression. 
This ridiculous gamut had little or nothing to do with the sense. 
Just and natural modulation to suit the sense was never thought 
of. Judge of the astonishment and pleasure when here before the 
company was Richard himself, ferocious, passionate—expressing 
his villainy as such a being might do. As he proceeded, this 
realism, as it seemed then by contrast, was increased; so 
did his fire, spirit, and rage increase. His burst—‘‘ What does 
he in the North,” was uttered in a tempest, and carried 
away the audience. In the dream scene, on the couch which 
Hogarth was presently to paint, he affected the audience 
astonishingly. He seemed a spectacle of horror. After calling 
out the well-known “Give me another horse,” he paused, and 
with a countenance of dismay advanced, crying out in a tone of 
distress, “‘ Bind up my wounds!” Then, falling on his side, said, 
in the’most piteous accents, ‘‘ Have mercy, Heaven!” Even as 
we read these words, the scene rises before us, and there is some- 
thing original in the interpretation, notably in the pause. All this 
horror is certainly seen in the powerful face and attitude por- 
trayed by Hogarth. Astonished, doubtful at first, as to this new 
style, the spectators were at last carried away by enthusiasm, 
delight, and surprise, from which emotions they relieved them- 
selves by loud and reiterated plaudits. With the last act, the per- 
formance was so spirited, the “off with his head’’ was delivered 
with such a chuckle of enjoyment, that they broke into shouts; 
and his death was “‘accompanied with the loudest congratulations.” 
At one time, indeed, his voice failed him, and he grew hoarse ; 
but a worthy printer, called Leach, supplied an orange, an invalu- 
able aid, and could thus boast that he had contributed to the 
success of the night. 

It was complete, this triumph, and next day the “ Daily Post,” 
in a meagre but significant article, related how Richard had been 
performed by a gentleman who never appeared before, “whose 
reception was the most extraordinary and great that was ever 
known on such_.an occasion.” The crescendo of fame and applause 
that succeeded is too well-known to enter on. The town became 
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‘horn mad”; every one journeyed miles to the Minories, as they 
used to do some years agoto Tottenham Court Road, or an obscure 
theatre at Islington. Distance makes no difference where a craze 
is concerned. Pope went to see him three times, and declared 
him to be without a rival ; royal personages came also. 

Still the public were not informed who “the gentleman” was. 
For close on a month the bills announced every night that the 
part would be taken by “the gentleman who played the part 
before.” And it was not until November 13, 1741, that it was given 
out formally that the play would be performed, “ at the desire of 
several persons of quality, by Mr. GARRICK.” But this success had 
nearly proved fatal to the theatre, for it drew to it the attention of 
the magistrates and licenser, to say nothing of the rival theatres. 
Twenty years after there was published a curious letter, which has 
escaped notice, and which shows in what peril the theatre stood. 
It was dated November 20—that is a month after Garrick’s first 
appearance—and was written by a friend of the theatre. 


Dear Friend,—As to being settled at present, I cannot flatter 
myself with it, because our old friend, Sir John Barnard, has threatened 
Mr. Giffard with fresh persecution, and how in the end we may fare 


is very doubtful ; but there is a man, one Garrick, who has turned 
actor and does wonders here, being much followed, having played 
Richard III., Clodio, Chamont, and a new part in a comedy called 
‘* Pamela,” which is now acting, this being the tenth night, to great 
audiences. But this is too great success to last, for I hear that an 
uncle of his hath made him large offers to leave the stage, as by this 
means-we shall not only lose but a good prospect of having, if un- 
molested from the aforesaid magistrate, a good season. P.S.—I have 
read that Mr. Garrick played the summer season at Ipswich previous, 
but not for any pecuniary advantage. 

It is curious to find that the date of so remarkable an event as 
this should in a few years have been forgotten, some, like Chet- 
wode, setting it down as having occurred in 1740. Ina wonderfu] 
collection made about the commencement of the century by Mr, 
Nixon, and now in possession of the Garrick Club, there is re- 
corded a bet by which Mr. Bedford “‘ wagers two gallons of claret 
with Mr. Williams that Mr. Garrick did not play upon ye stage 
in ye year 17320r before. Paid.” The actor decides the question: 
**I acted at Goodman’s Fields for first time in ye year 1741.— 
D. Garrick. Witness, G. Nursel, Draper.” 

But now came the anxiety—how to break it to the relatives. 


Terrible thought ! This duty was kindly undertaken by a worthy 


Lichfield gentleman, who was in the audience. Next morning he 
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wrote to Brother Peter the dreadful news in a quaint, guarded 
style : “‘ My good friend David Garrick performed last night at 
Goodman’s Fields Theatre, and for fear you should hear a false or 
malicious account I will give you the truth. For I was there,” he 
goes on, “‘ and was witness to his merit. General applause he 
gained in the character of King Richard ye Third, for I believe 
there was not one in the house who was not in raptures, and I 
heard several men of judgment declare it their opinion that no one 
ever excelled him in the part.” The same post brought down to 
Lichfield the culprit’s own letter, which I have had in my hand, 
which began with a sham air of indifference : ‘‘ The shirt came 
down safe!” There is a pleasant touch of comedy here. He had 
to make the most humble excuses—money all lost in the wine 
business—ruin approaching—his own late illness owing to this 
anxiety. But he had the feeling that he possessed the genius 
for it. ‘‘ His mind was set on it; he would make £300 a year by 
it.” He had also tosit down and write to others of the family, 
who sent on the disagreeable ‘news. ‘Dear Madam,” wrote 
one,—* Enclosed is a copy of a letter sent me from David Garrick, 
who play’d crookback’d Richard, and does it again to-night.” At 
the close he adds ruefully : ‘‘ This is his letter, which I leave you 
to consider, and am very sorry for the contents, but thought it 
best to communicate them to you.” It was as though some dis- 
grace had come on them all. With success, however, all was 
condoned, and the relatives presently became eager to profit by 
David’s glories. Such was the rise of this truly bright and 
particular star. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


“ LURLINE.” 
A New Burlesque, in three Acts, by R. Reece and H. B. Farnre. 
Produced at the Avenue Theatre for the first time on Saturday evening, April 24, 1886. 
. Mr. Arrour Ropers. Lurline .., . Miss Vioter Cameron. 
-. Mr. E. J. LoNNEN. Anduletta * «. Miss Payiuis Broventon. 
. Mr. G. Moors. Rivuletta... Miss M. Suiruey. 


«» Mr. 8. WILKINSON. _ Crayfish ”) Miss E. Broventoy. 
Baroness von Geyser ... Mr. R. DANVERS. Bo -~ eee a8 iss N. HARDINGE. 


I have learned, upon competent authority, that Messrs. Reece and 
Farnie’slatest bantling has acquired vigour and livelinesssince theocca- 
sion of its first production in public; that the action has been “ pulled 
together’’; that Mr. Roberts has learned some of his lines; that a 
little agreeable waggery has been infused into one or two of the lyrics ; 
and that the duller portions of the dialogue have been, here and there, 
judiciously excised. If my informant be correct, ‘“‘ Lurline” has a 
good chance of remaining on the Avenue bill for some time to come, and 
with reasonable profit to the management of that theatre. When I 
heard it, in all its pristine defectiveness, it held out but small promise 
of a long and prosperous career, although undeniably well set, mounted, 
and dressed, tunefully sung and gracefully danced ; for—with the ex- 
ception of two or three episodes in the first act, brilliantly enlivened by 
the grotesque action of Messrs. Danvers and Roberts—it was depres- 
singly dull throughout. The former gentleman’s Scotch song, although 
its text was absolutely unintelligible to the “‘ fause Southron,” was in- 
describably exhilarating, and fairly took the house bystorm. Nothing 
funnier has been heard in any London theatre within my remembrance. 
Scarcely less irresistibly laughter-moving was Mr. Roberts’s first scene, 
which, however, owed its comic effects to his quaint pantomime and 
ingenious “‘ gagging,” rather than to any intrinsic humorousness of 
the piece itself. But the deadly gloom of a long mock Submarine School 
Board examination, which occupied the greater part of the second act, 
and in which a scaly and wearisome Professor, injudiciously ‘“* made- 
up” to resemble Mr. Gladstone, bored a kindly audience to the utmost 
limit of its endurance, proved so distressingly depressing that I did 
not see how Lurline could possibly, for any length of time, bear such 
a crushing weight of tiresomeness on her shoulders. Nor did the 
third act afford any rebound, to speak of, from the collapse of the 
second. It was heavily handicapped by the meaningless babblings of 
an idiot peer (Mr. Moore looked the part to the life), and by several 
lengthy songs crammed whith commonplaces, to a even Mr. 
Roberts failed to impart the least sparkle of gaiety... Indeed, but for 
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Miss P. Broughton’s lithe dancing and the excellent singing of Miss 
Shirley and Miss Cameron, a catastrophe could hardly have been 
averted. These ladies kept the public in good humour, and saved the 
burlesque from summary condemnation. 

‘“‘ Lurline” has no plot worth mentioning ; it does not follow the lines 
of Barham’s legend, and is somewhat too obviously a one-part piece. 
Its authors snap their fingers at the unities, and wallow in anachron- 
isms. As writers of burlesque they are, no doubt, fully justified in so 
doing ; on condition, however, that their incongruities be mirth-pro- 
voking. That they have failed to observe this condition exposes them 
to legitimate reproach. On the other hand, the management has 
spared no pains or expense to please its clients in the front of the 
house, Picturesque scenery, exiguous costumes worn by young ladies 
of undeniable physical attractions, excellent chorous singing and 
melodious music, familiar to every English ear, make up an entertain- 
ment which—judging by results—manifestly contains all the elements 
of amusement that are congenial and attractive to a certain class of 
English theatre-going society. 


“THE LILY OF LEOVILLE.” 


A Comic Opera in Three Acts. Words by Felix Rémo and Alfred Murray. Lyrics by Clement Scott 
Music by Ivan Caryll. Performed for the first time in London at the Comedy Theatre, May 10, 1886, 


Chevalier de Lauvenay oes Mr. Bracy. Lascelles ose ipl Mr. ASHFORD. 
Coriolan... sal me oe Mr. CorFin. Gabrielle de Léoville Miss DELAPORTE. 
Meridon... see ove ove Mr. STEVENS. Turlurette... ran on Miss MELNOTTE. 
Sergeant Rataplan ... ons Mr. Kaye. Madame La Séche ... eas Mrs. Victor. 
Lourdand wie in “ Mr. RIGNOLD. Jacquette... os me Miss Byron. 


Everybody who is musically and metrically inclined should hear “‘ The 
Lily of Léoville.” It is a rare treat to listen to such melodious, well- 
constructed music as M. Ivan Caryll’s, and to lyrics so rife with poetical 
feeling and literary grace as Mr. Clement Scott’s. There is not a dull or 
laboured musical number in the opera, M. Caryll’s share in which is 
characterised throughout by genuine spontaneity and charming freshness, 
All Mr. Scott’s verses attain a far higher standard than that which obtains 
in the vast majority of English Ubretti ; whilst three of his songs, “ If 
fickle Hope,” “‘ When Spring is gay,” and ‘“‘Golden Moon,” are “as good 
as they make them” now-a-days; and a fourth, “ Forget-me-not” might 
have been written by Herrick without causing the least prejudice to that 
surpassing lyrist’s bright renown. Moreover, the musical setting of these 
metrical gems is in every respect worthyofthem. Mr. Murray’s dialogue 
offers a grotesque contrast to M. Caryll’s music and Mr. Scott’s verses, 
being a tiresome compound of wishy-washy commonplaces and far-fetched 
word-plays. The English translator or “ adapter” seems, indeed, to have 
dealt very hardly with M. Rémo’s French text, which I have not been 
privileged to read, but which must have been lively and sirituel, unless 
it were curiously unlike the sparkling prose of such of this vivacious 
writer’s works as have come under my notice. As for the plot of the 
“ Lily of LéoUflle,” it neither startles by itnovelty nor overpowers by its 
robustness ; but it serves well enough as a string whereon to hang two 
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of three comic situations, and a score or so of delightful musical compo- 
sitions. Few people now-a-days expect much in the way of coherent 
story in connection with comic opera ; or, if they do, they are foredoomed 
to disappointment. Dishonest guardians and love-sick wards, forged 
wills, and opportune documentary discoveries, obdurate peasant-fathers 
and their diplomatic daughters, imbecile martinets and pusillanimous 
bumpkins; all these are the natural elements of an operetta “ intrigue,” 
and we must not grumble at their cropping up with unfailing regularity in 
works of that class. The personages of comic opera are only human in 
their outward appearance ; their thoughts, actions, words, and gestures 
are utterly unreal; were any of these consistent with reason or even with 
probability they would bore audiences instead of diverting them. M.- 
Remo’s plot is no better and no worse than a dozen others that 
recur to my memory. I wish I could say as much for Mr. Murray’s 
dialogue. 

It is seldom that a dramatic or musical critic is able to praise a per- 
formance unreservedly, and yet conscientiously; but I know of no 
greater pleasure derivable from the practice of the critical métir, and I 
gratefully own, on the present occasion, that I owe it to the actors and 
singers engaged in the production of “ The Lily of Léoville.” No opera 
within my remembrance has been better cast or more efficiently rendered - 
M. Van Biene’s orchestra, for vigour and delicacy alike, may challenge 
competition on the part of any Continental band, not excluding that of 
the Wieden and the Friedrich Wilhelm ; and it is obviously gratifying to 
this accomplished conductor to deal with numbers so cleverly orches- 
trated and entrainants as M. Caryll’s. The chorus singing, too, is simply 
unexceptionable. Turning to the “ principals,” I rejoice to say that Miss 
Delaporte more than fulfils the high promise she put forward when I first 
heard her in the title-véle of Mr. Herman’s “ Fay o’ Five.” She is now 
entitled to rank—and on a footing of perfect equality—with the very best 
prime-donne of comic opera in Europe. Here there is no one who can 
compare with her except Miss St. John. Her voice, of excellent quality, 
is flexible, well-trained, and thoroughly under her command ; her face 
and figure are singularly attractive; her bearing on the stage is sprightly 
and unaffected ; she sings like an artist and speaks like a lady. Her first 
and last songs—the one a tender love-ditty, and the other a florid aria di 
bravura—are equally well delivered, and nightly elicit thunders of ap- 
plause from the Comedy audiences. Miss Melnotte’s dramatic intelli- 
gence and buoyant spirits enable her to impart vivid interest to a small 
part, which she renders with unflagging vivacity that never for an instant 
degenerates into vulgarity. Miss Byron is an uncommonly arch and 
“ fetching” Jacquette; whilst Mrs. Victor never fails to move her hearers 
to laughter when she speaks, sings, or indulges. in broadly comic “ busi- 
ness” as the amorous landlady of the “ Little Corporal.” Mr. Bracy 
sings delightfully, and looks all that an operatic hero should look in the 
romantic ré/ of Georges de Lauvenay. Mr. Coffin’s fine voice, irreproach- 
able intonation, and engaging appearance have never been displayed to 
greater advantage than in his impersonation of a provincial poet, 
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songster, and improvisatore; Mr. Stevens makes a sufficiently sinister 
villain, Mr. Kaye an amusingly idiotic military veteran, Mr. Rignold 
a good pig-headed farmer, and Mr. Ashford a droll, cowardly clod- 
hopper. 

It seems almost invidious to single out any particular musical number 
of the “Lily” for special praise, where all are so deserving of unstinted 
laudation ; but I cannot forbear from calling attention to the extraordi- 
nary beauty and musical cleverness of the sextett and chorus, ‘‘ Now to 
church,” with which Act II. is brought to a conclusion. M. Caryll may 
boldly base his claim to be a musician of mark upon this truly admirable 
composition ; and no one properly qualified to pronounce judgment upon 
the imaginative and constructive faculties of a musical composer will say 
him nay. 


During the past month London was delivered up, musically speak- 
ing, to the tender mercies of concert-givers, who had _ every- 
thing their own way, unvexed by rivality on the part of Italian, 
German, French, or even English opera companies. Their audiences are 
by no means identical with those which attend performances of operetta 
and burlesque; wherefore the production of several novelties in these 
lines of entertainment was not to be held accountable for the exiguity of 
some of the gatherings assembled in our leading concert-rooms to listen 
to orchestral entertainments of the first class. I do not refer to the 
audiences of matinées given, “by kind permission,” in private houses ; 
these “‘ morning-afternoons” always draw crowds of dead-heads, acquaint- 
ances of the bénéficiaive and friends of the assistant artistes, who make a 
good show, applaud freely, and justify the critic-in-waiting in recording 
the interesting fact that ‘‘ Madame So-and-So’s annual matinée-musicale 
was attended by a numerous, fashionable, and enthusiastic audience.” 
The empty benches I have in my mind’s eye were conspicuous last month 
at the opening concert of a yearly series which, until this year, has 
constituted one of the leading attractions of the London musical season 
—I mean the Richter concerts given at St. James’s Hall. This falling 
off, which is certainly not attributable to any deterioration in the quality 
of the performances in question, may probably be accounted for by the 
circumstance that the metropolitan musical public is of late become 
somewhat less conservative in its likes and dislikes than it was a few 
years ago. Its capacity for hero-worship is as strong as ever—testé the 
reception accorded to Canon Liszt, of whose larger compositions the 
throngs that lionised him a few weeks ago knew next to nothing—but 
much less durable than of yore. It may be, too, that Richter’s business 
advisers err in assuring him that the special character of his programmes 
is altogether sufficiently attractive to secure eight or ten “full houses” 
year after year; and that his regular repetition, in the course of each 
successive series, of certain orchestral works by Wagner, Liszt, and 
Beethoven does not deter many hundreds of paying music-lovers from 
attending his concerts. The argument of Richter’s counsellors—an 
argument which he himself, I have reason to believe, considers to be 
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sound and convincing—is that the works in question require to be 
frequently heard in order to be adequately appreciated, and that the 
oftener they are performed the better their hearers like them. If the 
audiences that are content to pay fifteen shillings apiece for sofa-stalls to 
listen to an instrumental performance were exclusively composed of 
earnest musicians, I should say, with Richter, that such morceaux as the 
Tannhaeuser Overture, the Siegfried Idyll, the Meistersinger Vorspiel 
and Introduction to Act III., the Walkueren-Ritt, and Parsifal Selection 
—not forgetting the two Liszt Rhapsodies that he reproduces every 
season—cannot be played too often, seeing that they most undeniably 
improve upon acquaintance. But, as a matter of fact, audiences of the 
above class are considerably leavened by persons uninformed by a 
genuine taste for music; persons who say (and probably believe) that 
they “like” music; who are conservative in regard to plain-sailing 
rubbish and intolerant of intricate magnificence; who will listen a 
hundred times, with ever-increasing enjoyment, to “My Pretty Jane,” 
and are bored to death by a second hearing of the Choral Symphony; 
who incessantly crave for novelty in connection with great works, which 
they cannot understand, and fall into raptures over old familiar tenants 
of the barrel-organ. When these persons, belonging as they do in vast 
numbers to the worlds of wealth and fashion, find out that the Richter 
orchestra plays the same pieces year after year, they cease—or a good 
many of them cease—to subscribe to the series of concerts given 
annually by the illustrious Viennese Kapellmeister; and the vacancies 
caused by their defection are apparently not filled up by dilettants of 
higher cultivation and stauncher temper. In view of this stubborn fact, 
it is to be hoped that Dr. Hans will recognise the expediency of 
renovating his programmes by the aid of works less exclusively than 
heretofore drawn from one or two creative sources, thereby, so to speak, . 
making a fresh bid for the extraordinary popularity he achieved in this 


metropolis ajfew years ago, but which appears to be at present on 
the wane. 


Madame De Fonblanque-Campbell’s annual matinée is always an 
interesting event of the London musical season, being distinguished 
from the majority of entertainments ejusdem generis by the genuine worth 
of its programme attractions. This year the concert in question came 
off on the 14th ult. at Lady Abergavenny’s town house in Dover Street, 
and was numerously attended. Seldom has the gifted bénéjiciaire’s 
beautiful voice been heard to greater advantage. It has lost nothing of 
its pristine richness and sweetness, and is no less thoroughly under Mrs. 
Campbell’s control than it was in her pre-nuptial days. Long ago Miss 
De Fonblanque’s faultless tone-production, pure intonation, and refined 
musical intelligence placed her in the very front rank of English concert- 
room vocalists, and she continues to hold her own in that distinguished 
and enviable position. At her latest matinée she sang a new song by Mr. 
Wellings, called ‘Give me thy love,” with a taste and feeling that held 
her hearers spell-bound until the close of the melody, when they loudly 
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re-demanded it, and would not be denied. A similar mark of public 
favour was accorded to her for her sympathetic rendering of Gounod’s 
somewhat hackneyed Berceuse. In conjunction with Miss Damian— 
another vocal artiste of whom this country has good reason to be proud 
—she interpreted Rubinstein’s dainty duet, “ Lied der Voeglein,” in an 
entirely charming manner. Mr. Campbell may be sincerely congratulated 
upon the circumstance that his clever ballad, “When you and I were 
young,” was introduced to public notice by so accomplished and 
splendidly endowed a singer as Miss Damian, whose superb voice was 
also well displayed in Gounod’s effective song, ‘‘The Worker.” Mr. 
Campbell himself sang a plagiaristic ‘‘ aria” by Signor Mattei very well— 
much better, indeed, than it deserved—and took a highly effective part 
in several concerted pieces of more or less musical merit. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory to every musician present on the occasion 
referred to than Bernard Lane’s singing of poor Freddy Clay’s “ Sands 
of Dee,” one of that true melodist’s most beautiful and touching inspira- 
tions. Of Isidore de Lara’s delivery of ‘Mine to-day,” “All my all,” 
and “ Je vais aimer” I have nothing new to say. It was, as it always 
has been since he first produced those charming works in public, absolute 
perfection. Madame De Fonblanque-Campbell was further assisted by 
Misses Lang, Larcom, and Waugh, the Chevalier Ganz, and Mr. Charles 
Marshall, all of whom supplied valuable contributions to the afternoon’s 
entertainment. At Mr. and Mrs. Cheshire’s “ Morning Concert” (given, 
of course, during the afternoon) there was a copious display of skilful 
harpism and pianism by the concert-givers, ably supported by Mdlle. De 
Lido, the Countess Ali Sadowska, who recited the poem, “Three 
Mothers,” with extraordinary spirit and feeling; Miss D’Alton, who 
moved the audience profoundly by her admirable rendering of Tosti’s 

At Vespers” and Hope Temple’s “Old Garden”; Mr. Barrington 
Foote, whose bright and tuneful singing of ‘‘ Ask nothing more” and 
‘The Three Beggars” elicited hearty and well-deserved applause ; 
Messrs. Henderson, Webster, Yearsley, and Carli. On the whole, a good 

aipleasant entertainment. The inimitable veteran Lindsay Sloper 
presided at the piano with the grace and efficiency that age, in his case, 
cannot dull, or custom stale. 


On the tenth of this month Adelina Patti will achieve her “ heart’s 
desire,” that being the date fixed for her marriage to M. Ernest Nicolini, 
the well-known operatic tenor singer. The civil ceremony, as I am 
informed by the diva herself, will take place in Swansea, and the 
ecclesiastical rites will be celebrated in the church of the parish in which 
Craig-y-Nos Castle is situate. International guests have been bidden to 
the wedding in considerable number. Dr. Edward Hanclick, the first of 
living musical critics, is coming from Vienna ; Léo Délibes, the composer 
of * Sylvia,” ‘“Coppelia,” and “ Lakmé,” and Frangois Magnard, the 
editor of ‘‘ Figaro,” from Paris; and several other musicians of fame from 
Italy andGermany. Splendid festivities will be held at the castle on the 
“ Rock of Night,” and the hearts of the neighbouring villagers will be 
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made glad by abundance of good food and drink, bands of music, open- 
air sports, and a magnificent display of fireworks. Three hundred poor 
school-children of the valley will, moreover, have substantial reasons to 
remember the “Good Fairy’s” wedding-day for a year or.two to come, it 
being her intention to rig them out afresh from top to toe on that joyful 
occasion, as well as to entertain them in the castle-grounds. Madame 
Patti’s many friends in this country will rejoice to hear that she has 
returned from her long professional touron the Continent in far better 
health than that which she enjoyed when she left England last November. 
During her absence abroad she cleared over £15,000, although her 
expenses were unusually heavy by reason ofthe great distances between 
the respective scenes of her operatic engagements, and earned a small 
fortune for her impresario to boot. Her successes in Portugal and 
Roumania were stupendous. At Lisbon, every place in the Royal Opera 
House was taken, and at unheard-of prices, for eight consecutive 
performances of ‘‘ Carmen,” she sustaining the title-vd/e; and each night 
she was called before the curtain from thirty to forty times. Her 
triumphs in Bucharest have already been recorded in the columns of this 
magazine, 


Madame Ernest de Hesse-Wartegg (Minnie Hauk) concluded her 
Californian engagement at San Francisco on April 16 with a brilliant per- 
formance of the title-véle in Massenet’s “ Manon,” having previously 
achieved a series of splendid successes in the parts of Marguerite, Car- 
men, Selika, Zerlina, and Mignon. At the close of the third act of 
“Manon,” on the above-mentioned occasion, Signor Arditi, acting as the 
mandatory of a committee of leading San Francisco citizens, presented 
to the accomplished prima donna a magnificent wreath of mimic laurel 
and oak leaves, executed in pure Californian gold, its branches being 
connected by a broad silvern riband, in the centre of which is set a large 
and beautiful specimen of the rich gold-quartz indigenous to the great 
Pacific State. The wreath was offered to Madame de Wartegg on a blue 
velvet cushion, to which was affixed a massive golden tablet bearing the 
inscription “To Minnie Hauk, from her admirers in San Francisco,” and 
was accompanied by a masterpiece of art-calligraphy, couched in the 
following flattering terms :—‘‘The undersigned, citizens of San Francisco, 
herewith have the honour to present you with a laurel wreath of Cali- 
fornian gold. They pray you to consider this offering as a token of their 
esteem and admiration, which you have so fully deserved by your artistic 
impersonations of leading operatic parts, videlicet, Carmen, Manon, 
Zerlina, Selika, Marguerite, and Mignon, during the opera season of 
1886 at the Grand Opera House of San Francisco.” When the intelli- 
gence of this tasteful and magnificent conferment reached me Madame 
de Wartegg had already left California em voute for London, where she 
proposes to sojourn during the months of June and July. The San 
Francisco musical critics have written enthusiastically about the freshness 
and elasticity of her voice and the spirited intelligence of her acting. I 
hope the London public will be enabled by one or other of the chief 
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operatic imprese to hear and see her in some-or her favourite #éles, for 
there are few vocal and dramatic artistes living whose performances are 
so thoroughly satisfactory as hers. 


Amongst the newly-published music sent to me for notice during the 
past month are the following vocal and instrumental pieces, issued by the 
eminent firm of Chappell and Co., 50,.New Bond Street. “An Even- 
song,” words by Alice Lowthian, music by Caroline Lowthian. There 
must obviously be a large demand for compositions of this class, which 
have been suggested to so many English song-writers by Arthur Sullivan’s 
** Lost Chord,” or first-class London publishers would assuredly not put 
them in circulation. Intrinsic merit, for the most part, has but little to do 
with their production in type at the nominal price of four shillings apiece. 
This particular specimen of the devotional drawing-room lyric is neither 
less gloomy nor more original than its countless predecessors in that 
lugubrious line. I need scarcely say that it is written for a deep contralto 
voice—they all are.——“‘ Love’s Flight,” written and composed by Lord 
Henry Somerset. This song, I observe, “may be sung without 
permission.” That would appear to be the only intelligible inducement 
for its performance. The words are clumsy, ungrammatical, and plentifully 
larded with false metaphors; their setting is commonplace and _platitu- 
dinarian. Song-writing is evidently not Lord Henry Somerset’s speciality- 
He must be able to do something else better. Were he not a person of 
high rank and social position by birth, it might be worth his while to take 
into consideration Mark Twain’s memorable suggestion, and expend his 
superfluous energy in chopping wood, combining that healthful pursuit— 
after the manner of a conspicuous cotemporary politician—with the 
practice of legislation“ Mirage Valse” and “Short and Sweet” 
(polka), by Caroline Lowthian. The former is a really good dancing or 
singing waltz, provided with a strong and striking melody; thelatter, a 
cheery polka enough, as such “compositions” go. “‘ Hesperus,” a 
waltz by Luke Wheeler, will probably achieve popularity. It is tuneful, 
bright, and extremely catching. Of several other musical publications 
that have lately reached me I will say nothing in this place, except that I 
sincerely hope I may never be condemned to suffer the peine forte dure of 
listening to them. 

Wy. Beatty-KInGsTon. 


NEW SERIES—VOL. VII. 













‘THE THEATRE. 


Our Play=Bor. 


“THE PICKPOCKET.” 


A new farcical comedy, in three acts and four scenes, adapted from the German by Gzoraz P. Hawrrey- 
Produced at the Globe Theatre, on Saturday, April 24, 1886. 





es nea? abe Mr. W. J. Hi. oe ma of Police ... Mr. Norman Banr. 

le! BEOPO nce nce ace Mr. E. J. HENLEY. -» Mr. Hivgr. 

Osmond Hewett... ... .. Mr. C. H. HawtTrRey. Freda Grumbledon| =. Miss Vang FEATHERSTON. 
Mr. Walter regenera .. Mr. T. Squirg. ON a tie Miss Cissy GRAHAME. 
Dr. a on «. Mr. A. G. ANDREWS. | Annette .., Miss Garcia. 


Andrew... .. « Mr. W. 8S. PENLEY. Miss Maria Trumper *. Mrs. Lutau Murray. 


" The Pickpocket ” is called a farcical comedy, but it is simply one 
of the flimsiest farces ever put upon the stage, and there is not a trace 
of the comedy element in it. Other writers of these three-act farces are 
content to call them by their right names, and Mr. G. P. Hawtrey should 
cut the word comedy out of the playbill. , It is said to be adapted from 
the German, but the original piece was hardly worth transferring to the 
English stage, if ‘““The Pickpocket ” gives us.a fair idea of it. The story 
runs in this wise: Mr. Frederick Hope, a jealous husband, follows his 
wife down to Southbourne-on-Sea, because he suspects a young man, 
Osmond Hewett, has gone after her. In order to watch her unobserved, 
Mr. Hope disguises himself and takes the name of Johnson, and that 
happens to be the designation of a lunatic, who, with his keeper, is 
expected at the watering-place. What more natural than that Mr. Hope 
should be taken for the maniac, for his jealousy makes him very irritable, 
and much more fun might be obtained from this misunderstanding than 
Mr. Hawtrey manages for us. Hewett has come down in chase of Freda 
Grumbledon, a young lady who is staying at Southbourne with her uncle, 
Gregory Grumbledon, who imagines himself a great invalid. Here the 
crowning joke of the piece comes in, for Mr. Hewett persuades Grumble- 
don that he can cure him by massage, puts him on two chairs, and 
proceeds to knead him like bread. When the reader knows that the 
part of Grumbledon is taken by Mr. W. J. Hill, he will see what a refined 
and humorous incident is thus introduced. It seems that Mrs. Hope 
is suspicious that Johnson -is her husband. She employs Hewett to 
get hold of his handkerchief and look at his luggage, which 
leads him to be suspected of being a pickpocket, but nothing 
comes of it. All is afterwards explained, and what an able critic 
has justly called a “‘ very empty piece of buffoonery,” comes to an end. 
Nor does the dialogue, though occasionally smart, atone for the weakness 
of the plot. As Dr. Johnson said of ‘‘ The Rehearsal,” ‘‘It has not wit 
enough to keep it sweet.” As to the acting, Mr. Hill looked very comic 
as the old invalid, but as a mere excrescence in the story, while Mr. 
Penley has allotted to him the small part of a waiter. He makes a very 
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clever bit of character of it, but the véle is unworthy of him. Mr. E. J. 
Henley sadly overacted the part of Frederick Hope. He made the whole 
play impossible, and no man conducting himself so absurdly would 
have been allowed to be at large foran hour. Mr. C. H. Hawtrey was 
successful in making Osmond Hewett what it is to be supposed the author 
meant him to be, as offensive a cad as ever deserved to be kicked out of 
a drawing-room. Mr. A. G. Andrews may be commended as the doctor, 
and Mr. Squire did all that was possible with the very shadowy part of 
Mr. Johnson, who might surely, with much advantage to the plot, have 
been made a more important personage. Miss Cissy Grahame had but little 
to do as Mrs. Hope, but did that little pleasantly and well; Miss Vane 
Featherston played brightly and prettily as Freda Grumbledon, and Mrs. 
Leigh Murray gave due effect to the part of Hope’s maiden aunt. The 
scenery was adequate, and the piece went briskly, while it is only fair to 
say that it was much applauded on the first night, though there were loud 
sounds of disapprobation as well, on the fall of the curtain. One would 
imagine that a piece which derives the chief part of its humour from the 
rotundity of Mr. Hill’s figure would soon pall on the public, but it would 
be rash to prophesy concerning the career of “ The Pickpocket.” It may 
be said, however, that if it does run, the art of writing a successful play 
is much easier than some of us have thought it. 

: H. SAviLe CLARKE. 


“ CLITO.” 


An original tragedy, in five acts, by Sydney Grundy and Wilson Barrett 
Produced at the Princess’s Theatre on Saturday, May 1, 1886. 


Mr. W. A. E.uiorr. 
. Mr. H. De Sonia. 
Miss Carrie Coors. 
Miss Eva Wiison. 


... Mr. Witson Barrer. ; Corax 
.. Miss EasTLaKE. #lius 

. Mr, E. 8. Wiuuarp. Irene . 
Mr. Cuarugs Hupson. | Chloe . 








Mr. Austin MELForD, | Selene .. Miss Garru. 
- Mr. J. H. Cuynps. Neone . ... Miss ALIcE BELMORE. 
Mr. C. Futon. Libya . Miss Byron. 





*. Mr. 8. M. Carson, 





In the midst of the scene of wild enthusiasm which greeted “Clito” 
on the first night of its production it was difficult to form an unbiased 
opinion of this daring play. Calm reflection, away from the glamour of 
the footlights, however, makes the task comparatively easy. Mr. Sidney 
Grundy and Mr. Wilson Barrett have given us a story terribly true and 
realistic ; a page of life with all the bloom rubbed off, where woman’s 
infamy and man’s guilty weakness are shown to us.in all their nakedness. 
Truly the manager charms our eyes with exquisite stage pictures, 
gorgeous stage appointments, and beautiful and artistic dresses. The 
acting is admirable, the construction of the play good, and the treatment 
vigorous to a fault. This in great part carried away the audience, for the 
story is told so swiftly that it absolutely gives the spectator no breathing 
time, but keeps him at fever heat unto the very end. No doubt 
a note of warning is sounded to the too self-reliant, who think they 
cannot fall; and no one can say this play is immoral, for woman and 
man meet their punishment in the shape most terrible to each—she by 
the loss of life, he by the loss of honour and self-esteem. Yet what is 
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gained by this sorry spectacle of how low poor humanity may fall? 
Though luxurious Athens in its days of pomp and shame is brought before 
our eyes, making one’s brain dizzy with its heavily-scented air of revelry, 
we come out of this unhealthy atmosphere untainted it is true, for vice 
appears to us in its most abject and repulsive form, but deeply saddened 
to think there are women so lost to shame that one can feel no pity for 
them. Why put aside the doctrine that there is some little particle of good 
left in the worst of women or men? If it be not an entirely true one, it. 
is at least aconsoling one. Every true woman would like to feel that her 
erring sisters are not past all redemption. Truly the world is hard and 
uncharitable enough ; why help to give the scoffers the right to sneer? 
There is much in real life that is bad and despicable, much that forces 
itself upon one, and goes far to dispel one’s illusions; still there is much 
good and some poetry left. Aye, I maintain it, even in our ordinary 
every-day life there is a tinge of poetry ; and iftrue and pure women and 
noble and honest men are in the minority, as many would have us believe, 
all the more reason why they should be brought to our notice. We are 
all over-anxious to hide the diseases of the body; why should we gloat 
over those of the mind, which are far more hideous? If we know of 
them we ought to be anxious to forget that such things are, and the few 
who are happy enough to be ignorant of the seamy side of life should 
not be cruelly awakened to it. The story runs thus :— 

Athens is groaning under the rule of the Thirty Tyrants (404 B.C.), but 
the hate of the people is especially directed against the mistress of Critias, 
Helle the beautiful, the accursed. One alone in this corrupt city has 
dared to express his opinion of her publicly, and this is the young sculptor 
Clito, who has never chanced to seeher. His words have been reported 
to Helle, who burns to revenge herself. As a first step, she causes 
the award in a competition for a statue to be given to another 
sculptor, though Clito had all the votes in his favour. This is but 
poor satisfaction to her cat-like ferocity ; but she finds willing counsel in 
an old admirer, the profligate young Glaucias. He has seen Clito’s 
foster-sister, and Irene (another Virginia) has found favour in his eyes. 
Glaucias and Helle make a compact: he will help her to be revenged on 
Clito, and she will help him to get Irene in his power. They are still 
planning when Irene appears, seeking her father, the old sculptor Xenocles, 
whom she expects to find at work on the pedestal of the forthcoming 
statue ; he has already gone, however, and Helle and Glaucias, seizing 
this opportunity, speak kindly to the girl, and Helle bids her follow one 
of her slaves, who will lead her to where her father has gone. The confiding 
Irene is soon handed over to a jailer ; but she is encountered by Clito, who 
rouses the people in a fine speech, and demands of Critias that she should 
be set at liberty, Critias, advised by his councellor, Theramenes, deems 
it prudent to give way to the angry populace. “It was a mistake,” he 
says; “she is free.” So ends the first act. The next takes us to Clito’s 
studio ; the young man brings back Irene to her father’s arms, and he tells 
them that the people, roused at last, are preparing for rebellion, and have 
chosen him as their leader Clito again flings curses at Helle, little 
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heeding the warning of Xenocles, who tells him that this dangerous syren 
is so beautiful that she seems “ half angel, half devil”; this impetuous 
youth dares fate, and declares such a woman could never bring him under 
her sway. Left alone with Irene, he extols his love of art, and art alone. 
Irene looks upon Clito as the embodiment of all that is good and noble ; 
to him her pure young heart has been secretly given, but he looks upon 
her as a sister only: though the young man is by no means too modest 
to have perceived the impression he has made, and when poor Irene, 
under covered words, expresses her sadness at being so little to him, he 
tells her the story of Psyche, who, not content with the happiness that 
fell to her lot, yearned for more and lost all, no doubt comparing himself 
tothe god. All this self-satisfied preaching is not pleasing in one who 
soon proves himself so weak. At Irene’s request, he also describes his 
ideal woman, indeed, an ideal alone could be so perfect. Alas! as 
Glaucias remarks later on, “ Art is immortal, but artists are mortal.” At 
the latter’s instigation, Helle has decided that the best revenge will be to 
anake Clito infamous in the eyes of the patriots. She visits his studio 
ander an assumed name, presenting herself as a patroness of Art, and 
gives Clito a sitting for her portrait. Her sensuous beauty fires the soul 
of the artist, and kindles the passion of the man; the young boaster is 
caught in the toils even before the syren has woven her net around him. 
She leaves him in an enthusiastic trance; but when Xenocles, on his 
return, tells him that the woman he has sketched is Helle, he flings the 
panel down, and tramples it under foot. This is but a vain attempt to 
deceive himself; it is not Helle’s image which he has flung in the dust, 
ut his own soul, which, rudely torn from its Olympian heights of ideal 
dreams, he has cast at the feet of the courtesan. In the third act, we 
find that on his way to meet the other patriots, he goes to Helle’s house 

or the purpose, so he tells himself, of upbraiding her. In his conversation 
‘with her in his studio, he had inadvertently told her of the meeting, and it 
had been arranged between her, Critias, and Glaucias, that soldiers should 
be sent to disperse the people with their swords, telling them that Clito 
had turned traitor. Meanwhile, she is to detain him, for well she knows 
that he will come, by using her power of fascination on him, and enticing 
him to partake of some drugged wine. Alas! poor fool, when he has flung 
‘at her curses that only amuse her, while they torture him to utter, she 
thas only to call herself the victim of slander and envy to find a ready 
listener. Clito’s weakness asserts itself at this juncture, but his redeeming 
point lies in the words spoken by Helle to Critias shortly before: ** These 
pure, honest men see in the woman they love the reflection of their own 
soul,” and are easily and willingly deceived. She acknowledges to Clito 
that appearances are against her, but all her supposed victims were dis- 
appointed persecutors ; throughout, she has remained chaste and pure, 
and never loved till now. In broken accents she protests that she loves him, 
and him alone; that her one dream of joy would be to be his humble wife ; 
‘she clings to him, and appeals to him with soft, endearing, and despair- 
ing words; and when, in a last struggle with himself, he tries to tear 
himself away and leave her, with a stifled cry and heart-breaking sobs 
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she falls like one who has received a death-blow—and he stays. The 
fourth act, a masterpiece of stage effect, is the most unpalatable; it is a 
sorry sight to find that Clito, still her guest, has forgotten friends, 
countrymen, duty, in this feverish dream of love. ’Tis true he still believes 
in her; he longs to take her away from the company of such men as 
_ Critias and Glaucias, and entreats her to redeem her promise to be his 
‘ wife, and leave this life of revels. But granting that Clito sincerely thinks 
that cruel fate and not her choice has thrown Helle into such evil com- 
pany, can he truly believe in the virtue of such a woman, who, when she 
wins the true love of an honest man, still hesitates to fly from such a life, 
and grasp the helping hand that is held out to her? Such willing 
blindness may be true to life, but if it is so, it is a lamentable 
sight, one that one would rather not dwell upon. By this 
time Helle is tired of playing a part, and Xenocles, who 
had repeatedly been refused admittance, is now allowed to have an inter- 
view with his adopted son. Clito learns how he has been made a traitor 
to his countrymen, but refuses to believe that Helle has had a hand in 
the deception, and Xenocles leaves him in despair. But the veil soon 
falls off his eyes. Helle herself undeceives him, and rails at him with 
her companions, pouring all the venom of her despicable nature on this 
man she so hates. At this juncture Irene, deceived by a message pur- 
porting that she has been sent for by Clito, arrives, and is eagerly greeted 
by Glaucias. Clito interposes furiously, and Helle, pretending to pro- 
tect the girl, bids a slave to take her to her chamber and make the door 
fast; but while Clito, kneeling at her feet, exclaims, “‘ For this one mercy 
be all thy sins forgiven,” she hands the key to her accomplice in devilry. 
But Xenocles, who has already missed his daughter and roused the 
Citizens, now breaks in with them to rescue her, to find only her dead 
body, for on their approach Glaucias has stabbed Irene, to silence her 
cries for help. Retribution follows at once, for Clito kills Glaucias with 
his own dagger. We might have been spared all these revolting details 
which close the act, Helle’s fiendish outburst would have been a powerful 
climax, less painful to witness than the ensuing scene. On the first night, 
the audience at this point were wrought to such a pitch of excitement, 
that they very evidently looked to the last act with the apprehension that 
it must fall flat after what had gone before; but when it was found that this 
was not the case, this had much to do with the enthusiastic recall of the 
authors.. Clito has been dragged back to his house by the people, 
who intend to call him to account, after they have captured 
Helle; they leave him, knowing well he will not seek to escape. 
Nemesis has filled his cup with the bitterest retribution. His honour 
lost by his own folly, his idol shattered, degraded in his own estimation, 
sullied in his love, what docs he care for punishment or death? But 
his cup of sorrow and shame is not yet full; he has still to ‘see how 
abject and loathsome a thing is the woman who has brought about his 
downfall. Helle, abandoned by all her friends, hounded to death by the 
mob, comes to’the man she has wronged, and asks him to save her. She 
grovels at his feet in abject terror: to her, shame and infamy are nothing ; 
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but life—life at any price. At first Clito reviles her; but shows her a way 
by which she may escape. Too late! The mob returns, and, infuriated 
at finding them together, sets upon them with their daggers. On seeing 
Helle dead, Clito, who has received his death-blow, utters a cry of pain 
—for some shadow of his great love still clings to his poor, torn heart— 
and he dies, forgiven by his father. And thus ends this daring play, 
which has taken the public by storm. Asa first attempt at blank verse, Mr. 
Sydney Grundy has done wonders ; not that he shines in being poetical, 
but he has colour, incisive sarcasm, and, occasionally, a tinge of wit. Vigour 
is no doubt a quality, but it should not be carried to the length of 
bluntness, or of being crudely outspoken ; and into this fault Mr. Grundy 
has often fallen during the course of this clever play. The acting 
deserves all praise. Mr. Wilson Barrett’s indomitable energy and vigour 
of style are the very requisites of the impetuous and youthful Clito. Few 
actors are so at home in the classic garb as Mr. Barrett, and his declama- 
tory powers in a part which contains long and energetic speeches are of 
the greatest service to the play. To be truthful, Mr. Barrett’s elocution 
on the first night was not quite what we are accustomed to expect from 
him, his delivery being, at times, far too rapid and forced; but he was 
evidently labouring under strong emotion and anxiety, which the responsi- 
bility of such a production fully warranted. Such failings, incidental to 
a first night, are inevitable where the actor is author and manager as 
well. I have ‘seldom seen Mr. Barrett so moved. But he feels his part, 
which, I am confident, will prove one of his best, showing both power 
and pathos ; his conception is good, and his rendering full of fire. Mr. 
E, S. Willard has never done anything better than Glaucias; he has but 
little to say, but every sentence tells, and the impersonation is highly 
finished. Mr. J. H. Clynds had some fine speeches to deliver as 
Xenocles, and infused some true feeling into his utterances; unfor- 
tunately, this was to some extent marred by a tendency to rant. Mr. 
Charles Hudson and Mr. Austin Melford were both very good. Miss 
Carrie Coote makes a pretty Irene, but is quite overweighted by the 
part ; this is unfortunate, for this sweet, pure girl should captivate our 
interest. The success of Helle should not be mistaken. It was not the 
development of the character, in all its subtlety and viciousness, that was 
followed with breathless interest, powerfully as it is delineated; it was 
the display of histrionic power shown by the actress. Miss Eastlake 
took her greatest admirers by surprise; she rose to such unexpected 
heights that the attention was rivetted by the great art of her impersona- 
tion. The irritability, ferocity, and depravity of the woman ; the softness, 
the irresistible charm, the fascinating tenderness she can assume at will ; 
her abject terror when death is near; all these strong contrasts are 
depicted with an artistic skill that could not be surpassed. With this 
new character, the most difficult she has yet attempted, the young actress 
has raised herself, at one bound, to the very first rank of her profession. 
But one shudders to think that such women as Helle exist. ‘*Clito” is 


eminently.a two-part play, but the smallest of characters are in good - 


hands; indeed, it is the excellence of the stagecraft throughout the play 
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that will continue to run away with the spectator’s judgment. I do not 
mean that such a play will do great harm to those who see it; for the 
authors have shown us that vice in the lap of luxury, and surrounded with 
all the good things of this world, is yet so repulsive that we do not for a 
moment entertain any other feeling but that of loathing. But is 
familiarity with such things productive of much good? Surely, as I 
said before, little is gained by such an admirable display of art when 
the moral to be gathered from it is that we live in a bad world, where 
men of lofty minds and noble hearts can be turned away from the right 
path by the wiles of dangerous, bad women, while the women who strive 
to be good, pure, and high-minded are looked upon with indifference 
or scarcely recognised! Some there are who may fairly maintain that 
this last point is the very saddest, and most to be regretted, in what is 
suggested by this realistic play. 

MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 





“ THE CENCI.” 


A Tragedy in Five Acts, by Percy Byssue SHELLEY. 
First represented, by the Shelley Society, at the Grand Theatre, Islington, on Friday, afternoon, 








May 7, 1886. 

Beatrice Cenci .. Miss ALMA Murray. Orsino’s Servant............ Mr. Cec, Ramsey. 
Lu Beanten Cenci Miss MauDE BRENNAN. Prince Colonna . .. Mr. J. D. Bouveris. 
Count cesco Cenci Mr. HERMANN VEZIN. First Guest ........ «« Mr. Frep WEsTwoop. 
Orsino ..........0+..-s0s000e0. Mr. LeonarD 8. OurRaM. | Second Guest . .. Mr. Harry Gratton. 
Cardinal Camillo ......... Mr. W. Farren, jun. Third Guest.... .. Mr. H. Layton. 
Giacomo Cenci . .» Mr. R. pe Corpova. A Guest ... .. Mr. E. H. Parerson. 
ace ee «» Mr. MARE AMBIENT. Judge ...... ... Mr, F. Hops Meriscorp. 
Savella .. .. Mr. Pair Ben Greer. | Second Judg .. Mr. A. J. Marraews. 
= eee ive ee. . + a Officer ......... ae 7 x = bay ta 

SS TAVELEY. x . rs, Compton READ. 
PR asistccincevesticnses Mr. Ceci. Crorton. Noble Ladies .......0-..+0- Miss Byron, etc. 


This was the first and probably the last performance of the most 
repulsive play that has been produced this century. For even if the 
enthusiastic members of the Shelley Society purposed again acting 
‘“‘ The Cenci,”’ it is more than likely that a repetition of the tragedy 
in anything like so public a manner as that accorded to it at Islington 
would be forbidden by the licenser of plays, inasmuch as the payment 
of a guinea to the Shelley Society constitutes membership, and, con- 
sequently, the privilege of witnessing its stage representations. The 
guinea a year also entitles the subscriber to bring a friend to each 
performance. This attempt to evade the law is somewhat similar 
to that practised in the old days of unlicensed theatres, when a 
charge was made for admission to a concert, the theatrical entertain- 
ment being “given gratis by persons for their diversion!” Such an 
excuse would avail but little now, and the Shelley Society, we may 
rest assured, would hardly venture upon a second presentation of a 
tragedy which has no excuse for its existence. ‘‘ To excite pity and 
terror” is doubtless a laudable ambition on the part of a poet, but it 
is not the all in all of a tragedy. Tragedy should ennoble; it 
should, as Messrs. Alfred and Buxton Forman rightly urge, 
purify the passions. But no elevation of the mind, no purifica- 
tion, can arise from the contemplation of that which is mere 
horror and abomination, unrelieved by sympathy. It is diffi- 
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cult to see where good can come from working on the vile 
criminal passion of a man who is little short of a monster—a man in 
outward semblance only—and the consequences of his loathsome 
degradation. There would have been some slight excuse for this sad 
exhibition had Shelley's play contained any grand language, any 
lofty thought, or any special theatrical effectiveness. But in none of 
these respects is it noteworthy. Its ‘“‘ word-painting” has no par- 
ticular excellence, and, regarded as a stage play, it is positively 
ineffective. The construction is throughout weak, displaying a very 
inexperienced hand indeed; the real climax to the piece, the death 
of the Count Cenci, strongly reminds one of the murder scene in 
‘‘ Macbeth”; but even after this imitation of Shakespeare the greater 
parts of two acts are occupied by the heroine, whom everyone knows 
to be guilty of her father’s murder, proclaiming her innocence of it; 
and Beatrice also strongly asserts at one time that she has been foully 
outraged, while on another occasion she declares herself to be spot- 
less as the driven snow. These are blemishes that ought to be 
patent to those least inexperienced in the matter of plays; and 
yet “The Cenci” is acted, despite the repulsive nature of 
its story, its weakness of language, and its absolute unfitness, in 
other respects, for representation on the stage. And all to do 
honour to Shelley. Honour, forsooth! The only result of this 
silly experiment of the Shelley Society has been to bring dishonour 
down on the devoted head of their departed hero, whose name must 
henceforward be recorded in theatrical annals in conjunction with the 
least reputable of its records. To those who respect the stage and 
sympathise with its more laudable efforts, it must be a matter of 
sincere congratulation that this injudicious step received but scant 
support from those directly connected with the theatre. 
AusTIN BRERETON. 


“HELENA IN TROAS.” 
By John Todhunter. Adapted for the Stage and produced by E. W. Godwin, 


At Hengler’s Circus, arranged as a Greek Theatre, 
On Monday Afternoon, May 17, 1886. 








Mr. HERMANN VEZIN. Elder of Troy .. Mr. Frep Westwoop. 
. Mr. H. Baersonm Tres. | Archer ........................ Mr. H. Pager. 
- Miss Lucy Rocug. Tirewoman to Hecuba ... Mrs. Louise JopLine. 


. Miss Atma Murray. : Miss Harr and Mrs. 
Tazz. Handmaidens to Helena Oscar Wize. 


CHORUS. 
Leader—Miss Kinnatrp. 
Miss J. ConNELL, Miss C. Conne.L, Miss CRANFORD, Miss A. FREEMAN, Miss Goovg, Miss D. Gooner, Miss 
Gucureist, Miss 8, Lex, Miss Leveson, Miss Ropers, Miss Ipa Roperts, Mrs. RoHAN, Mrs. Seupy LUARD, 
Miss B. Sxuppgr, Miss JaNETTs STEER. 


At certain fitful periods breezes of artistic sentiment sweep over 
our London life. We have had a craze for the fashions and furniture 
of the late Queen Ann, for the doings and thoughts of the Rennais- 
ance, for the “‘ Second Empire,”’ and now we are Greek—very Greek. 
Sweet modern maidens who this time last year were probably playing 
lawn-tennis, or drifting past Cliveden Woods, have suddenly 
changed their flannels for sweeping draperies. Well-modelled, white 
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arms, that were wont to wield a rein, a racquet, or sculls, are slowly 
uplifted in rhythmic sway as the solemn chant arises from the 
smoking thymele. Swift feet that used to swing to the pulsations of 
the last new valse now tread in sandelled silence over mosaics and 
marbles ; mirthful eyes are filled with mournful mystery, and clear 
young voices no longer laugh, but bewail the woes of Troy in most 
melancholy music. For the moment the triumph of the Peplum 
over the Petticoat is absolute. Who hath done all this? That 
recognised authority, Mr. E. W. Godwin. He said, “‘ Let there be 
Greeks ’—and there are Greeks, and very charming Greeks too. I 
find no fault with him, for, of all the floating artistic breezes, this 
last, that seems to sweep to us from the A’gean Sea, and bring with 
it the curl of the ripples that murmur to the sands of Salamis, is 
possibly the best. At all events, it shows society what a beautiful 
thing Dignity is. It is a solemn protest against pertness, and in the 
whirl and rush we are grateful for the restfulness and quick and severe 
earnestness such an artistic effort brings us. 

There are four ideas to be considered concerning this production— 
the drama, the designer, the actor, and the music. Mr. Todhunter’s 
play is a very thoughtful and intellectual poem, containing passages 
of much literary beauty, and a sympathetic sense of that sad dread of 
death, and the terrible vengeance that Love brings withit that we find in 
all Greek plays. For all that, it is not a strong acting play, and, saving 
to scholarly souls and artistic eyes, is somewhat dreary. The absolute 
impossibility of hearing a single word, the chorus sang was against its 
success ; but, even with book in hand, the events hardly stirred us. 
We admired the poetry, but cared little for the play. There is an 
obscurity about that really strong moment of the kiss that I cannot 
penetrate, Paris, who is dying of his wound, sends for his old love, 
CEnone, whose magic skill alone cansave him. Frankly the nymph 
tells him that she can and will save him if his love for her has com 
back; the prescription can only heal if the patient is true. Thi 
passage is a fine example of the author's spirit, and I quote it :— 

Paris, Yet heal me, CGEnone! Give me back my life— 
Perchance my spring, which seems to breathe from thee, 
Which seems to whisper in my dying ear 
Regrets, desires ! Quick, quick, put forth thy power 
Before it be too late! CEnone, O love! 

Put forth thy power, and give me back my spring ! 

CEnone. O false Paris! false love! Swear thou art true, 

And I'll believe it. But be true to me ! 
Withered thy spring, I’ll pour the bliss of youth 
Through all thy parchéd veins, But swear to me, 
When all my pride is melted into love, 

And all my love in one tumultuous wave 

Of healing hath uplifted thee from death, 

The Spartan shall not have thee—swear to me ! 

Paris. Bind me not with vain oaths but potent love ; 

And if thou hast the love, put forth the power. ahi 

CEnone. The power lies in my lips; but O, beware 
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If thou art parleying with a double thought ; 
If her imperious vision comes to dash 
The mystery of our lips, then thou art lost. 
Paris, Quick, let me make the ordeal of thy lips ! 
Sorceress! I am twice Death’s fool! Come, Helen, come! 
CEnonz. False, false, utterly false! utterly lost ! 
Alas! poor trickster of thyself, I have given. 
My holiest fountains to thy scorching thirst, 
Because I loved as never woman man ; 
All, knowing thy false heart—in vain ! in vain ! 
Back to thy Helen—let her save thee now ! 
At the words “ ordeal of thy lips” they kiss. No healing is the result 
of the poor CEnone’s pouring forth of her ‘holiest fountains,” for 
Paris, in his secret heart, loves Helen. Now, he must have known 
that fact and the conditions of the magic cure; yet he promptly 
* rounds on” the hapless CEnone with scorn and “sorceress!” He 
knew in his weak heart he could not pay the stipulated fee—the very 
essence of his recovery—and then blames the physician. I never 
thought much of Paris as I met him in the “Iliad,” and generally 
rejoiced when sturdier and braver men abused him roundly. I think 
even less of the effeminate sensualist now. 

The designer’s work is altogether excellent. Mr. Godwin has given 
beauty, unity, and harmony to the details of archeology. His theatre 
was strictly accurate, his classical lore severe ; yet his treatment was 
poetical, and not pedantic. The critics have given many lovely and 
enthusiastic descriptions of the beautiful scene, and I would only 
add one point. The final exit of the chorus, as they slowly mount the 
double steps leading to the stage, was more than beautiful, more than 
‘‘ Alma-Tadamesque.” With such extraordinary skill of stage 
management and delicate feeling was the movement managed that it 
was wondrously pathetic. There was a strange sense of sorrow in the 
‘¢ Dead March” of these broken-hearted girls as they slowly moved 
from our sight and faded away like the phantoms of some sad dream, 
from which we wake in tears, 

Thirdly, as to the acting. It was very earnest and well-intentioned 
but of fire and passion there was none. With the exception of Mr. 
Vezin’s powerful notion of King Priam (in his hands all suchstrange 
parts are necessarily ‘“‘ safe”), there was no relief, no colour, no 
humanity. The delivery was slow, monotonous, and dull; the voices 
were the voices of many curates whining out many “ second lessons.” 
Stilted pauses—useless, meaningless pauses—weighted the poetry. 
As in the recent production of “ The Cenci,” there seemed to have 
gone forth an.edict that there must be a sort of “ interval for refresh- 
ment” between every word in a sentence, and a full enty’acte between 
the sentences themselves. Very frequently this pause took place at 
the end of a line, when the sense would urge the voice to go on and 
complete the idea. The irritating sense of “‘ drag” this method pro- 
duced cannot be explained away by-any talk concerning majesty, and 
dignity, and repose. The people in the play are human people, and 
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should have varying methods for various emotions; but they all took 
their speeches in the same monotonous andante. A skilled and grace- 
ful writer in a contemporary of May 22nd justly tells us that 
“tthe two things the Greeks valued most in actors were grace of 
gesture and music of voice” (so do we of this day, I take leave to 
say, and, what is more, we do not shout through masks) ; but, while 
Iadmit the grace of gesture, I deny ‘that monotony is “ music.’ 

Inflection, spirit, play of feeling, requires contrast of what music- 
makers call tempi. There is no evidence {to be procured about the 
matter; but I, for one, stoutly refuse to believe that the stars of the 
Sophoclean (I mean Sophoklean) or Euripidean companies intoned 
their speeches like Gregorian chants. If this is indeed the “grand 
Style,” that requires applause to be hushed by an irritated Professor 
for fear of “‘marring by any moderation of expression the calm 
majesty of Melpomene,” then my passionate faith in the life and art- 
loving, joyous Athenians is sorely shaken, and I see how clearly, 
how wise it was of the W. S. Gilbert-Aristophanes spirit of the day to 
shake them up and burlesque them in baskets. The beautiful hand- 
maidens and tire-women and the resting chorus, who had nothing to 
say, but only to exist and be beautiful, were often more pleasing than 
the preaching Protagonists. However, for sound and earnest effort to 
produce this, to my thinking, most deplorable“ grand style,” praise isdue 
to Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree and Miss Alma Murray, who shows 
fine intellectuality in all she does. 

Of the music, the least said the better. If the “invention of the 
diatonic scale”’ produced such gruesome growls as this, better by far 
that the human ear and mind had never learnt to sympathise with semi- 
tones. Wagnerian “ motives” would have been intelligible and wise; 
and this type of treatment—this method of providing Greek music, of 
which we really know very little—has been recently offered to 
us with success by Dr. C. V. Stanford in his music to “The 
Eumenides” of#schylus at Cambridge, reproduced at the last Richter 
Concert. 

Greek art in the sense of beauty of form, movement, dress, and 
calm dignity we must reverently admire to the end of time; but the 
human ear has developed in sensitiveness more than the human eye. 
It will probably still further develope, and no mistaken sense of 
enthusiasm can make us of this century violate our inherited musical 
<ulture by pretending to admire pretentious discordancy. 

External objects—the external beauties of form and colour—have 
been before the eyes of all nations and all times, The stars 
glitter to us as they did to the Greeks; they saw the colours and 
shapes of things as we do; but there is nosuch thing as musicin nature— 
the’sweetest song bird sings unscientifically. Music—traditionally the 
only art the angels practice in heaven—is evolved from the innermost 
mysteries of man’s own nature, It has no counterpart outside his 
own mind; and seeming that the High Priests and Stewards of this 
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mystery, have brought it to its present power and magnificence, it 
is false art to seek for its earliest and ugliest form. 

It is right to indicate these things, and it only remains to congra- 
tulate the Neo-Hellenists on their sincerity. The beautiful movement 
will go on, and as its severity diminishes and our tastes grow attuned 
to it, we shall find ourselves insensibly assisting in a Nineteenth 
Century Rennaisance, wherein even critics may grow gentle. 

W. C. K. Wivpe. 


To understand the design of a Greek theatre as imitated for the pro- 
duction of Mr. Todhunter’s play, a brief glance at the historical develop- 
ment of the Greek drama is very helpful. This once understood, the 
relations between the narrow upper stage, or proscenium, and the broad, 
almost circular, lower stage, or orchestra, become clear. Just as the 
Elizabethan drama was evolved from the rude mysteries of the middle 
ages, the Greek drama was evolved from the still ruder ceremonies of the 
early worship of Bacchus Both had a religious origin ; but while the 
English drama becomes completely secularised, ‘the Greek to the last 
retained much of its sacred character, typified by the altar, or thymele, in 
the centre of the lowér stage. 

We must look for the crude origins of the Greek drama in the merry- 
makings at festivals, in spring time, and at grape harvest and vintage 
festivals in honour of the lusty god Bacchus, god of mounting sap and 
foaming wine, god of that rejoicing life in all things so keenly felt by the 
Greek spirit. Out of these merry-makings arose the rude games in which 
young men would contend for the prize of a goat (the victim sacrificed to 
Bacchus) with songs extemporisec in honour of the god, and dances 
around his altar. The very word tragedy keeps in its etymology ( rpéyoc, 
a goat, dde, a song) the memory of their old goat-songs. Then come 
contentions of rival poets, and the gradual evolution of the choral ode, 
so mighty an instrument in the hands of Aéschylus and his successors. 
Arion, of Corinth, is said to have invented the dithyrambic dance and 
song. Then dialogues were introduced in the pauses of the choric song 
and out of these dialogues the drama was developed. The chorus of 
Thespis performed a solemn dance upon a raised platform with an altar 
in the centre. Then a small, higher stage was introduced, first for a 
single performer, who held dialogues with the leader of the chorus,’and 
by degrees this small stage increased in dimensions until it ran right across 
the stage for the chorus, from which it cut off a segment, thus forming a 
double stage of somewhat horse-shoe form. Upon the upper stage the 
business of the drama was transacted, while the chorus, which represented 
the sacred and moral element, remained below, ideal spectators of the 
tragic action, and mediators between the heroic personages contending 
against fate and the gods, angry or favourable. Hence, the importance 
of the chorus, which never sank to the level of a band of supernumeraries, 
but took an imposing part in the unfolding of the drama, which was 
divided by the choral odes into sections somewhat corresponding to the 
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acts of a modern play. The number of the chorus seems to have varied at 
different times, and with different poets ; fifteen, not including the leader, 
is that adopted in the production of Mr. Todhunter’s play. 

In the performances of Greek plays at the Universities the conditions 
have been so unfavourable for anything like an exact reproduction of the 
structural characters of the ancient Greek theatre that possibly many 
persons of considerable classical culture may have come away with an 
erroneous impression as to the actual form of such a theatre, and the 
relative proportions of the upper stage to the lower. In the late per- 
formance of the ‘“‘Eumenides” at Cambridge, for instance, interesting 
and impressive as it undoubtedly was, one could not help feeling that the 
chorus was miserably cramped upon a stage actually smaller than that 
on which the protagonists moved. It was at once too prominent and too 
unimportant—too prominent in being thrust up so as almost to conceal 
the upper stage, as it passed to and fro in its choric movements, too un- 
important when, in the intervals between the choral odes, it was thrust 
against the side-walls, like a regiment of operatic supernumeraries. 

It was a happy thought to produce an original play in Greek form for 
the benefit of our National School of Archzology at Athens, and a still 
happier one to produce it in a building like Hengler’s Circus, which lends 
itself in the most obvious way, now that he has discovered it, to the 
transformation which Mr. E. W. Godwin has made so commendably. 
Here we have no confusion between the denizens of the upper and lower 
stages, no partial occultations of protagonists by chorus. The chorus 
moved, at a level some four feet below that of the proscenium, over an 
orchestra of dimensions almost exactly equal to those of the model theatre 
of ancient Greece, whose ruins still scar the slopes of the Acropolis. 
When not singing, its members were disposed in graceful groups around 
the thymele, or on the steps leading to the upper stage. 
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It has been suggested, and in some quarters insisted on, that ‘‘Clito 
is merely a new version of “ Les Filles de Marbre,” of Theodore Barriere 
and Lambert Thiboust, known better in England as ‘‘ The Marble Heart.” 
This conclusion has been arrived at probably from two reasons. The 
first act of ‘“‘Les Filles de Marbre” is a Greek scene. The hero is 
Phidias the sculptor, the heroine is the famous Aspasia. The first act or 
prologue is a foreshadowing of the tale subsequently told, how a modern 
Parisian sculptor is demoralised and befooled by a notorious French 
courtesan, called Marco. The plays of “‘ Clito” and “‘ The Marble Heart” 
do resemble one another in this one particular, that a man of energy and 
talent, an artist by profession, with a quick brain and high intelligence, 
is dragged into the mire and gutter by an abandoned wretch, who has lost 
all sense of decency, and every trace of the purity of womanhood that 
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once7was her inheritance. Helle and Marco are both shameless and 
heartless; but of the two, I prefer Marco, as I infinitely prefer the 
dramatic idea of “‘ The Marble Heart’’ to that contained in ‘‘Clito,” not- 
withstanding all its cleverness and bold language, its literary power and 
wonderful adornment. 


In “The Marble Heart” the young sculptor, Raphael, leaves his aged 
mother, and the girl, Marie, to whom he.is betrothed, at the bidding of 
the notorious Marco, who is a public character in Paris. She fools him 
to the top of his bent, and then fings him off for some richer and less 
scrupulous sensualist. Raphael, like Clito, hesitates, moralises, and 
endeavours to tear the demon arms from his neck, to wipe away her hot 
and repulsive embraces, but, unlike Clito, he succeeds in conquering his 
weakness. Unlike Clito, with a strong effort he tears himself away from 
the Circcean orgies at which he has assisted, and returns home to the girl 
whose heart he has broken, to the mother whose old eyes he has filled 
with bitter tears. There is a moral in “ The Marble Heart.” We do not 
wade knee-deep through a stream of horrors only to meet ghastly death in 
its most repulsive form. The art of the dramatist softens and chastens 
the subject exactly at the right moment. The audience is moved to pity, 
not excited to shuddering. Raphael, who has come home repentant, but 
in broken health, does not die slobbering over the cruel creature who has 
reduced him from a man to a beast; he does not crawl in his death agony 
to clasp the accursed hand of a woman who never shows for him one 
moment of love, or offers him one cry of pity ; but he dies a broken-down 
prodigal, acknowledging his error, claiming pardon, humbleand repentant 
in the presence of the mother who adores him, and the girl who in spite 
of his folly, has been faithful to him to the end. 

The last scene of ‘The Marble Heart” in the original is infinitely 
touching. Raphael dies whilst his old mother is sleeping, comforted by 
the faithful Marie. His death-song is an old melody that Marie loved : 


Le Ciel est tout plein d’espérance, 
La terre est pleine de chansons, 
How different from the old dissolute days when the sculptor Raphael 
had listened in admiration to the song of Marco as she jingled her purse 
and rattled the gold, swearing that money was better than song of nightin- 
gale, or murmur of brook, better than any romantic Romeo or sentimen- 
talist in the world. 
Marco qu’aimes tu donc? 
Ni la chante de la fauvette ? 
Ni le murmure de l’eau ? 
Ni le chante de I’alouette ? 
Ni la voix de Roméo. 
[The money chinks]. 
Non! voila ce qu’aime Marco, 


This song, this song of excitement and devilry, was once the rage of all 
Paris. It was sung in every night-house and casino. Many a Marco 
murmured it as she wheedled the Napoleons out-of the pocket of some 
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tipsy lover. It was all so true. But it was not the song that the French 
dramatist dinned into the ears of his hero when he died, it was not the 
song with which he tortured and distressed his audience as they left the 
theatre. This would have been realism. But he hadahigher art. “The 
earth is full of song, but heaven is full of hope.” This was the melody 
that soothed the sculptor Raphael in his death-sleep. It is vanity and 
vexation down here below; it is peace and rest above. That was the 
artistic idea of the author of “The Marble Heart,” and I contend it 
brings with it a better lesson, and a more elevating moral, a lesson more 
full of hope and loveliness than that of a murdered man dragging himself 
along the stage to kiss the hands of a polluted demon, who had no instant 
of remorse for what she had done, no hope of heaven, no desire to do 
aught else but revel in corruption. 

The end of ‘“‘ The Marble Heart” is mere prettiness, but in that pretti- 
ness there is a touch of drama. It is sentiment as opposed to the 
grossness of realism. Scarcely has Raphael, the consumptive sculptor, 
breathed his last, his mother asleep, and the faithful Marie on her knees 
before him, when suddenly, in the awful silence, a knock is heard at 
the door, and Desgenais, the best friend of the dead man, opens it. 
A servant appears. Here is the dialogue :— 

SERVANT. Is M. Raphael Didier at home ? 
DesceEnals (hiding the dead body of his friend). What do you want with him ? 
SERVANT. Madame is here. 
DeEsGENAIs (sternly). Let her come in. 
Marco enters, 

Descenals. Marco! you asked for Raphael. (Uncovering dead body.) Here 

he is! 
Marco (with a cry of agony). Raphael! 
DESGENAIS (whispering to Marco). Take care, Madame! 

You will wake his mother! 

(The curtain falls.) 


Is not this picture of the abandoned woman gazing on the ruin she 
has caused infinitely more pathetic than the scene of a pile of mangled 
corpses with no sense of hope, no sigh for heaven? It is surely better 
art to send Raphael to his death softened and repentant, to wring one 
cry of love and pity from the cold and calculating Marco, than to send 
both Helle and Clito to eternity, the one cursing her fate on earth, the 
other using his last breath to slobber kisses on the accursed hand that 
murdered him, for, in reality, Helle is Clito’s murderess. 


But then they tell me Clito isso human. It may be very terrible, but 
so many men do exactly as Clito did. No doubt. But all that is most 
human in nature is not, on that account, admissible in art. Women 
bite the noses off the faces of those who arouse their jealousy; men 
knock the eyes out of their wives and mistresses; monsters exist in every 
grade of society. But art is not for the resurrection of monsters ; it was 
invented to exorcise them. Zola tells us that Nana rejected the lucrative 
offers of Parisian bankers, and preferred the society of a low, drunken 
actor, who blacked her eyes during the night, and swore at her because 
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there were crumbs in the bed. All this may be very true, but it is none 
the less hideous and revolting. Human nature is bad and brutal enough 
outside the walls of a theatre, without dishing it up on the stage for our 
edification. I want to believe that men and women are in reality better 
than they appear to be, and not more monstrous. I want the stage to 
teach each successive audience to be purified by hope and by the con- 
templation of lovely natures, not sickened and saddened by opening 
cesspools under their noses. I will give an illustration. The other 
day an enterprising tradesman at the Albert Palace wanted to tempt 
me to buy a shilling microscope. He put into it an infinitesimal 
speck of the dust of old cheese, a tiny drop of sour paste, a 
minute particle of water, and showed me animals more hideous 
than bugs or fleas, wriggling, crawling, abominable animalcule, worms 
and maggots all squabbling over one another for dear life. Why on 
earth should I expend a shilling on this ghastly ‘‘memento mori” ? 
Why should I carry about a microscope full of worms and maggots, 
because they are in the water we drink, in the air we breathe? They 
will come soon enough! Or why should I go to the theatre in order to 
be further convinced of the bitter truth that some men are fools and 
some women are monsters, when I know it full well by fatal experience ? 
No; the highest art is that capable of idealising, not of realising. If I 
want a picture of revolting depravity, I can get it photographed from real 
life, and stuck up as a ‘“‘ memento mori.” But the poet and the artist can 
alone take me to better, purer, and nobler worlds than this. They teach 
us hope, not despair ! 


“The Cenci” experiment has turned out as every expert knew it would. 
It did not require an elaborate performance of Shelley’s tragedy in public 
and an immense amount of study to ascertain the obvious fact that ‘‘ The 
Cenci”’ in its original form isa cumbersome and unactable play. Had the 
Shelley Society needed any advice on the matter they could have got it 
in two minutes from either Mr. Hermann Vezin or Miss Alma Murray, 
who did yeomen’s service to the Shelley worshippers. If the play was 
ever to be performed the dialogue should have been carefully weeded, 
and the play judiciously cut for performance. There is a vast difference 
between what Colley Cibber and David Garrick did for Shakespeare, and 
that what Mr. Henry Irving is accustomed to do. To have altered one 
line or sentence of Shelley would have been intolerable, to have changed 
one sentence or added one word would have been an unpardonable offence ; 
but there is a wide margin between that and cutting the tragedy, or 
judiciously re-arranging it for public performance. It does not follow 
that because Shelley was a great poet he was on that account an experi- 
enced stage manager. The greatest dramatic poets are those who know 
the least of the stage. Browning’s “Blot on the Scutcheon” ran for three 
nights under Macready’s management. What would be the fate of the 
best of Tennyson’s and Swinburne’s tragedies if they were placed on the 
‘stage as they were written ? They would have failed as certainly as “ The 
Cenci” unmistakably failed—a failure that might have been anticipated 
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by the exercise of a few grains of that invaluable article “common sense.” 
Up to a certain point the play of “The Cenci” is a fairly good acting 
play if the poetry were pruned to suit the exigencies of the theatre. 
Where it wants cutting is after the death of Count Cenci. The trial 
scene, where Beatrice perjures herself to save her life, might well be 
omitted, allowing the lovely last act to follow close upon the death of 
the Count. Notwithstanding the violent language of certain enthusiastic 
members of the Shelley Society when anyone dares to differ with them, 
it is at least open to question whether invitations should be indis- 
criminately offered to young girls and innocent women who may have 
read Shelley, but are not necessarily familiar with the plot of 
“The Cenci.” A man is not necessarily ‘“‘a cad” because he 
considers that the plot of “The Cenci” were far better left 
undiscussed in general society. Be that as it may, there can be no 
possible excuse for reprinting in a book widely circulated ina theatre a 
loathsome appendix merely because it had previously found its way into 
one of the editions of the poet’s works. To put such a pamphlet into the 
hands of women is to incur a very grave and serious responsibility. To 
say that women in the theatre did not read it is simply untrue. The 
green pamphlets were circulated indiscriminately, and there was no 
attempt made to keep them out of women’s hands. To play “The 
Cenci” was one thing; to describe with revolting detail unmentionable 
crimes was quite another. But from the performance one good thing 
resulted. Mr. Hermann Vezin and Miss Alma Murray acted as they 
have never acted before. The curse of the Count is a thing to be 
remembered, and so is the agonised despair of Beatrice. Both artists 
have considerably increased their reputation by this really remarkable 
work, and I am glad to know that the Shelley Society intends to offer 
them both a pretty present, in recognition of their fine acting at the 
Grand Theatre, Islington. 


* An Actor’s Holiday ” will be the title of an article in the summer 
number of ‘“‘ The Art Journal,” by Joseph Hatton, whose “ Clubland’ 
and “Faust” papers in that well-known periodical have increased its 
popularity both in England and America. The actor whose holiday 
Mr. Hatton will describe is Mr. Henry Irving; the scenes of his 
travels is in Belgium and Holland; and the time, on the eve of the 
the first American tour. The article will be more or less biographical, 
and it will give the reader some interesting notes about “ Faust,’ 
concerning the production of which Mr. Irving was busy, with many 
thoughts and fancies, one quiet day at Bruges, three years ago. Mr. 
Hatton’s love of the stage ensures us a sympathetic and interesting 
sketch. I notice, by the way, that the heroine of his new novel, now 
running in “ Cassell’s Saturday Journal,” is an actress who (and this 
is a novelty in fiction) is not “ the rage of the town.” 
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Miss Helen Forsyth, whose pretty photograph as Molly Seagrim 
in “ Sophia” appears in this number of THe Tuearre, has before 
now been praised for her pleasant and promising acting. We first 
heard of this young actress so recently as 1883, when she made a hit 
in “ My Awful Dad,” a success which was followed up, at the Strand 
and Opera Comique theatres, as Violet Melrose in ‘‘Our Boys,” Kate in 
‘‘The Guv’nor,” and Ophelia in ‘‘ The Excursion Train.” In the pro- 
duction of “Dark Days,” at the Haymarket last year, she played Ethel 
with success, and in the recent performance, at the same house, of 
** A Woman of the World” she acted the juvenile heroine with much 
grace, refinement, and intelligence. Her acting as Molly Seagrim 
in Mr. Buchanan’s adaptation of “Tom Jones” shows her to be 
possessed of a very clever idea of character. 


It is seldom that we are able to chronicle so brilliantly successful a 
career, for so young a man, as that of Mr. Augustus Harris, the 
popular lessee and manager of Drury Lane, whose photograph also 
appears inthis number. Mr. Harris was born in Paris, in the Rue 
Taitbout, in a house now pulled down, on March 18, 1852, so that he 
is only just thirty-four years of age. His father, who was for over 
thirty years at Covent Garden, held the important post of regisseur- 
general at the Italian opera at Paris, and was therefore in a position 
to give his son a good start in life, had he cared for a stage career. 
But the stage-fever had not yet come upon the subject of this sketch, 
who was sent to a ‘‘ finishing” college in England, where he was in- 
structed over again in all that he had learnt abroad, and where he 
acted as an amateur. He went into the city, to the house of Emile 
Erlanger and Co., where his knowledge of French and of German— 
the latter acquired during a year’s residence in Hanover—made him 
valuable as their foreign correspondent. On his father’s death, he 
entered the dramatic profession, in consequence of the advice given 
him by the late John Ryder, who, being in Paris in 1873, was con- 
sulted by Mr. Augustus Harris. He recommended his young friend 
to study the first act of “Hamlet,” and to recite it to him. 
No sooner said than done. The first act of the tragedy 
was committed to memory, and; in a dimly-lighted cellar 
in Paris, the future manager of Drury Lane recited the 
Shakespearean lines to John Ryder. ‘Go back to London,” was the 
advice tendered by the veteran actor; and to London Mr. Harris 
returned, resolved to win his way on the stage. He made his first 
appearance at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, in September, 1873, 
playing Malcolm in a revival of “Macbeth.” Thence he went to the 
Amphitheatre, now the Court, Liverpool, acting juveniles and light 
comedy in support of Mr. Barry Sullivan. From that time his rise in 
his adopted calling was comparatively rapid. From acting Henry 
Greenlanes in “* Pink Dominoes,” at the Criterion in 1877, he became, 
in 1879, lessee and manager of Drury Lane, reviving there, on 
November 1 of that year, Shakespeare’s “‘ Henry V.”" The enormous 
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‘quantity of work and the varied nature of it since accomplished by the 
young manager may be gathered from the fact that in seven years 
Mr. Harris has presented seven Shakespearean plays on the stage of 
“old Drury,” including “As You Like It,” “ Othello,” “ Julius. 
Cesar,” ‘Twelfth Night,” ‘“‘The Winter’s Tale,” and ‘ Macbeth.” 
He has brought out seven important new plays by English authors, 
in six of which he has collaborated, and in several of which he has 
acted the leading parts; and he has also produced the seven 
best pantomimes that have been seen in as many years on the 
London § stage. In 1881, the late John McCullough acted, 
under his management, in “Virginius” and ‘ Othello,” and, 
a year later, Madame Ristori played in ‘“*Macbeth”’ and “ Eliza- 
beth” at Drury Lane. In 1881 the memorable engagement of 
the Saxe-Meiningen company was also played at Drury Lane, 
and the engagement at Easter of the Carl Rosa company has come 
to be looked upon as a fixture in Drury Lane annals. Youth, 
energy, and enterprise have combined in making Mr. Augustus Harris. 
the most successful manager of the ‘ National Theatre” which this 
century has produced. This brief account of his work is a remarkable 
and honourable record. 


Seldom has St. George’s Hall been more crowded than on the even- 
ing of April 27, it being the occasion of an invitation soirée given by 
The Busy Bees. An additional interest was given the performance 
by the fact that Mr. Lionel Brough had consented to take part with 
the amateurs, and appear in his original character of Joseph Ironside, 
in ‘* Nine Points of the Law”’ ; and never has the talented actor played 
better. Some of the amateurs would do well to bear in mind the sim- 
ple manner and freedom from exaggeration shown by Mr. Brough. As. 
Mrs, Smylie, Mrs. Lennox Browne was seen to great advantage ; she 
brought out the different sides of the character into relief, ably show- 
ing the distinction between her affected feeling in her first scene with 
Ironside, and her sincerity in the last scene of the play. Mrs. Smylie. 
is certainly one of the best things Mrs. Lennox Browne has ever done,, 
and her success was thoroughly deserved. Mr. William Harding is. 
also to be congratulated on her village schoolgirl : schoolgirls of every 
description are always excellent in William Harding’s hands. Miss. 
Maud Curwen and Mr. J. Rudge Harding were satisfactory as the 
young lovers; but Mr. P. K. Houghton was not good as the Attorney. 
The part of Rollingstone was undertaken by Mr. L. Mowbray Marras, 
who raced through it with much “go,” but also with some exaggeration ;. 
and if freedom of gesture deserves commendation, to use one’s arms. 
like a wind-mill in a gale is somewhat carrying things to an extreme. 
Miss Margaret Brandon next recited “ The Spanish Mother” with 
much power and intensity, but her delivery was rather too violent ; 
however, as an apology was made for the young lady, who was suffer- 
ing from severe neuralgia, it was no doubt owing to this. “Creatures 
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of Impulse” concluded the programme. Pipette founda very charm 
ing representative in Mrs. Bourne. This lady, who is a novice on the 
amateur stage, was very nervous at first ; but this soon wore off, and 
her half shy, half coquettish ways suited the part admirably. She has, 
moreover, a pleasant voice, and sings with taste ; though it sounded 
rather oddly to hear a song from “ Herminie’”—words as well as 
music—in Gilbert’s Fairy Tale. Mrs. William Harding, as Susette, 
surprised her audience by her capital dancing of a pas seul and a dance 
with Mr. Morton H. Cotton, who appeared as Boomblehardt, whose 
dancing was very good indeed; both were encored. Miss Kate 
Behnke was appropriately quaint as the strange Old Lady. Mr. 
Herman Klein made a very good Peter, not being in the least 
amateurish. Mr. S. H. Stafford was also well suited as the Sergeant. 
The Villagers were represented by the other members of the Club 

and the piano was held by Misses Margaret Brandon and Metcalf and 
Messrs. Thomas Cooke and Handel Gear. The evening was a 
success, 


~*fatroe* 


New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, the 
provinces, and Paris, from April 19 to May 15, 1886 :— 


(Revivals are marked thus *.) 


LONDON: - 


April 24*‘‘Human Nature,’’ drama, in five acts, by Henry Pettitt and 
Augustus Harris. Drury Lane Theatre. (Originally produced, 
September 12, 1885.) 

» 24 ‘* The Pickpocket,” farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted by 
George P. Hawtrey from the German of Von Moser. Globe 
Theatre. 

» 24 ‘*Lurline,” burlesque, in three acts and six scenes, by Robert 
Reece and H. B. Farnie. Avenue Theatre. 

» 26 “Hard Hearts,” original drama, in five acts, by A. J. Charleson 
and Charles Wilmot. Grand Theatre. 

May 1 ‘Clito,” original tragedy, in five acts, by Sydney Grundy and 
Wilson Barrett. Princess’s Theatre. 

» 7 ‘*The Cenci,” tragedy, in five acts, by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Grand Theatre. (‘‘ Private’’ performance). 

» 10 “The Lily of Léoville,’’ comic opera, in three acts, the book by 
Felix Rémo and Alfred Murray, the lyrics by Clement Scott, 
and the music by Ivan Caryll. Comedy Theatre. (Previously 
produced, on May 3, at the Grand Theatre, Birmingham.) 

» 10 ‘*The Commodore,” opera-bouffe, in three acts, by H. B. Farnie 
and Robert Reece, music by Offenbach. Avenue Theatre. (After- 
noon performance.) 

18 ‘Jewels and Dust; or, the Romance of a Court,” new and 

original domestic comedy, in four acts, by George Manville 
Fenn, Crystal Palace. 


- 
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THE THEATRE. June 1, 1886, 


PROVINCES : 


‘April 19 “‘Love or Hate,” drama, in three {acts, by J. Wild and F. 


Williams. Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Salford. 

24 “God Save the Queen,’’ new and original drama, in five acts, 
by R. Palgrave and F. Grover. Prince’s Theatre, Bristol. 

30 ‘‘ Our Lass,’”’ drama, by Wilfred Stephens. Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Salford. 

3 “The Lily of Léoville.” (Produced in London on May 1o, 
which date see). 

3 ‘Built on Sand,” drama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey 
Alexandra Opera House Sheffield. 

5 ‘‘Lovers,” musical play. Theatre Royal and Opera House, 
Cork. 

1o “April Rain,” comedy, in a prologue andtwo acts, by Leonard 
S. Outram. Theatre Royal, Reading. 

1r ‘*Love or Honour,” comedy-drama, in two acts, by Henry 
Arncliffe. Corn Exchange, Stamford. 


PARIS: 
1 “Il était une fois . .. .,” operette, in three acts, words by MM. 
Jaime and Dozé-Semiane ; music by O. de Lagoanére. Menus- 


Plaisirs. 

3* ‘‘ Le Grand Mogul,” opera-bouffe, in four acts, by MM. Chivot and 
Duru ; music by Edmond Audran. Gaité. 

3* ‘‘ Excelsior,” ballet. Eden. 

4 ‘‘Les Mousquetaires au Couvent,’’ comic opera, in three acts, 
words by MM. Paul Ferrier and Jules Prével; music by Louis 
Varney. Folies-Dramatiques. : 

5 ‘“L’Heritage de Perdrivol,” comedy, in three acts, by MM. William 
Busnach and Duru. Déjazet. 

6 ‘Maitre Ambros,” a lyric drama, in four acts and five tableaux, by 


MM. Francois Coppée and Dorchain; music by Charles Widor,’/ i; 


Jans 
7* “ Le Misanthrope,” comedy, by Moliére. Comédie Francaise. we 


Opéra-Comique. 


7* ‘La Coupe Enchantée,” comedy, in one act, in prose, by M 
J. de la Fontaine and Champmeslé. Comédie Frangaise. 
8* “‘ Chemins de Fer,’’ comedy-vaudeville, in five acts, by MM. Labiche, 






Delacour and Adolphe Choler. Cluny. aN e 


8 “La.Légende de Sainte-Elizabeth,” oratorio, by Otto Roquette, 
translated by Gustave Lagye; music by Franz Liszt. Trocadero. 

11 ‘*La Veuve de Damocleés,’’ comedy, in three acts, by MM. Victor 
Bernard and Paul Bilhaut. Vaudeville. 

11 ‘*Allé! Allé!’” comedy, in one act, M. Pierre Valdagne. Vaude- 
ville. 

15* ‘‘Le Médecin malgré lui,” comic opera, in three acts, taken from 
Moliére’s comedy ; music by Charles Gounod. Opéra Comique. 

15* ‘‘Le Naufrage de la Méduse,’’ drama, in five acts and nine 
tableaux, by MM. Charles Desnoyer and Adolphe d’Ennery 
Ambigu. 

16* ‘“‘La Vie de Bohéme,” comedy, in four acts, by Henri Murger. 
Odéon. 

17* “Henry VIII.,” opera, in four acts and five tableaux, libretto by 


MM. Detroyat and A. Silvestre; music by Saint-Saéns. Grand 
Opéra. 


May 
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Bills of the Play. 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


Aucustus Harris, Lessee and Manager: 


May 31st, for four weeks, engagement of the CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 
followed by the production of Hervé’s Opera, 


FRIVOLI. 
New Drama, by HENRY PETTITT and AUGUSTUS HARRIS, in the Autumn, 
FORTY THIEVES at Christmas, 1836, 











Lyceum Theatre. 
Sole Lessee pike en cee MR. HENRY IRVING. 


Every Evening at 7.45, 


FAUST. 


Adapted and arranged for the Lyceum Theatre by W. G. WILLS, from the first part of 
Goethe’s Tragedy. 


Mephistopheles, Mr. HENRY IRVING. Margaret, Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Martha, Mrs. STIRLING. 





Princess’s Theatre. 
Mr. WILSON BARRETT, Lessee and Manager, 
EVERY EVENING ar 8, 


cEitxX @-, 


An Original Tragedy by SypNzy GruNpy and WILson BarReETT. 


Scenery by W. Telbin, Stafford Hall, and Walter Hann; Music by Mr. Edward Jones; 
Costumes by Madame Auguste and V. Barthe. om rsp. g of the tragedy by E. W. Goodwin, 
F.S.A., produced under the sole direction of Mr. Wilson Barrett. 


Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Willard, Clynds, Hudson, A. Milford, Fulton, Bernage. Elliott, 
Barrington, De Solla, Carson, &c.; Misses Coote, Wilson, Garth, Belmore, and Miss Eastlake. 


Box-office, 9.30 till 5. No Fees. Doors open 7.30, commence at 8, Carriages 10.45, 
Business Manager, Mr. JoHN CosBE, 





Savoy Theatre. 
R. D’OYLY CARTE, PRoprRIETOR AND MANAGER. 
Every Evening, the entirely original Japanese Opera, in Two Acts, entitled 


THE MIKADO. 


By W. S. Giisert and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Messrs, Grossmith, Lely, Temple, Bovill, Barrington; Mdlles. Braham, Jessie Bond, Grey, 
R. Brandram. 
Musical Director—Mr. F. CELvier. 
The Opera preceded by the new Operetta, THE CARP, by Frank Desprez and ALFREep 
CELLIER. 
Box Office open from 9 am. until 11 p.m. The Theatre lighted entirely by Electricity, 


MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.30, Doors open at 2, 
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The Prince’s Theatre. 


Sole Proprietor, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE, 
SEASON under the Management of Mrs, LANGTRY. 


| Every Evening, at 8, Lord Lytton’s play, in Five Acts, entitled 
THE LADY OF LYOCRS. 
-MRS. LANCTRY 


And FULL COMPANY will appear (see Daily Papers). 


Doors open 7.40, commence 8. Carriages, 11. Box-office (Mr. Hamilton) open 11 to 5. 
Theatre lighted by Electricity, 








READY SHORTLY. PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
The Seventh Issue of 
DRAMATIC NOTES, 


A YEAR BOOK OF THE STAGE, 


BY 


AUSTIN BRERETON, 
Tlustrated with Portraits in Character from the most important plays in 1885. 
The ‘Illustrated London News” says :— 


** These ‘ Notes,’ continued from year to year, forming a supplement to the work called 
* The Dramatic List,” and carrying on its impartial account of the performances of living actors and 
actresses, seem well worthy to be preserved and bound up in a volume, which will rather gain value by 
time as a contemporary history of the English drama. very new play is fairly analysed and 
described, a page or more being devoted to each of the more important ; and the critical remarks 
seem to do justice, in no unfriendly spirit, to the meritorious efforts and capabilities both of per- 
formers and dramatic authors.” 

Lonpon: CARSON & COMERFORD, Ciement’s Inn Passacr, Strranp, W.C. 








Our Card Basket— Continued. 
Mr. T. W. Robertson.|Mr. J. L. Toole, 


Address, TOOLE’S THEATRE, 
Care of Messrs, Blackmore, 11, Garrick-st., Every Evening. 


Covent Garden. Mr. Alex. Inglis’ 


M ae W 1 ] ] ar d P Humorous AND DRAMATIC 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE, RECITALS. 


a Mr. John S&S. Clarke. 
Mr. George B. Phillips, Address | 


Late of Mr, Wilson Barrett's, Mr. Edgar BRAD keane 

Bruce te re. Wallis’s, oo Galer's, &c., Established 1867. 

.» Companies, isengaged. 
Address, Carlton Chambers, 8, Regent-st., S.W. Messrs. N olan & ackson, 
k Musical and Dramatic a ee be 

74, Strand, W.C, (o ite the Vaudeville), 
Mr. R. Markb ¥ «| Si kinds ce Mualea uel Bieeuaetie Goatees 
Undertakes the negotiated. Special attention given to Choir 
Stage Management of Boys and juvenile talent of deseriptions, 

AMATEUR PERFORMANCES, Boys with good voices apply any morning. 
Letters to 43, Great Marlborough Street, W, Office hours, Ten to Three. 



































